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Art.  I.  Hi/iory  of  the  Civil  Wars  between  York  and  Lan^ 
cajler ;  comprehending  the  Lives  of  Edward  1V»  and  his  Bro^ 
tber  Richard  IIL  Illujlrated  with  Notes  and  Copper^plates. 
fhe  former  Part  written  by  the  late  Edward  Spebnany  Efq.  and 
the  latter^  with  NoteSy  by  'the  Rev.  George  William  Lemony 
ReSfor  of  Geyton  Thorpe^  and  Vicar  of  Eaji  Waltony  Norfolk* 
pp.  460.  8vo.  Lyao :  printed  for  the  Author)  and  fold  by 
R.  Baldwin)  London. .  1793.  r  -  ’  ' 

this  mprfel  of  the  Englifti  hiftory  underwent  a  long  procefs 
*  of  preparation  before  it  was  ferved  up  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  publiC)  as  appears  from  the  introdudion  by  the  editor : 

*  My  worthy  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Spelinan,  fome  tune  before  he 
died,  put  into  my  hands  the  fragment  of  a  work  which  he  intended 
to  finilh,  if  a  larger  defign  had  not  intervened,  I  mean  his  tranfla* 
don  of  the  Roman  Antiquities  by  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaflus,  which 
employed  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

‘  The  unfiniflied  iheets  he  gave  me  were  entitled,  *  The  Life  of 
Edward  IV.  beginning  with  i4SO»  when  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
father  of  King  Edward  IV.  firfl  laid  claim,  though  not  openly,  to 
the  crown ;  and  ending  with  King  Edward’s  embarking  with  his  bro¬ 
ther,  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  at  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  1470.*  But 
thirteen  years  more  remained  to  complete  King  Edward’s  life ;  and 
^ca  then  the  hiftory  of  thofe  civil  wars  would  have  been  incomplete. 
I  have  therefore  prefumed  to  carry  on  the  relation  to  the  d^atb  of 
King  Richard  III.  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bofworth,  the  azd 
of  Auguft,  1485,  the  thirteenth  and  laft  of  that  unhappy  conteft,  and 
clofcs  the  full  account  of  thofe  civil  wars,  which  form  one  of  the 
kogefty  if  not  the  moft  adlve,  periods  in  our  Englifh  hiftory,  com¬ 
prehending  at  leaft  thirty  6vc  years.  In  order  to  render  this  period 
full  and  entire,  I  have  been  fupported  by  the  authorities  of  our  beft 
writers,  and  corroborated  all  by  the  Afta  Regia  in  the  Tower.’ 
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The  honourable  Mr.  Walpole,  now  Earl  of  Orford,  lulpe£i, 
ing  much  uncertainty  in  many  parts  of  our  hiftory  from  fa, 
ble  and  fi£lion,  the  deficiency  of  genuine  records,  and  the 
partiality  or  mifreprefentation  of  authors,  laments  ‘  That 
‘  two  of  the  greateft  men  in  our  annals  have  proftituted  their 
^•admirable  pens;  the  one,  Sir  Thomas ‘More,  to  blacken  a 

*  great  prince,  Richard  III. ;  and  the  other,  Lord  Bacon,  to 
‘  varnifii  a  pitiful  tyrant,  Henry  VII.;  nay,  it  is  unfortunate 

*  that  another  great  chancellor.  Lord  Clarendon,  (hould  have 
written  a  hiftory  with  the  fame  propenfity  to  mifreprefentation, 

*  It  is  to  be  hoped  no  more  chancellors  will  write  our  hiftory, 

^  till  they  can  diveft  themfelves  of  that  habit  of  their  profeffioii, 

^  apologifing  for  a  bad  caufe.'*— — See  Hifloric  Doubts^  p.  63. 

The  author  in  his  preface  obferves,  ‘  That  though  the  gene- 

*  rality  of  writers  deferibe  Richard  III.  as  an  angel  of  darknefs, 

‘  yet  others,,  at  lead,  endeavour,  to  enrobe  him  as  an  angel  of 

light.  '  Among,  theie  is  the  gentlchiian  above  quoted,  whole 
learned  and  polite  pen  is  an  ornament  tovthe  literary  world; 

^  and  whofe  entertaining  works  will  be  read  as  long  as  a  izh 
/  for  refined,  writing  (hall  remain  among  us.  This  gentleman 
^  has  vindicated  the  charadier  of  Richard  III.  from  many  afper- 
dons  thrown  upon  it  by  former  writers ;  and  he  has  done  it 

*  fatisfadorily  in  many  inftances.  . » 

^  He  obferves  then,  that  no  lefs  than  feven  crimes  are  at- 
^  tributed  to*  him.  i.  The  murder  of  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales, 

*  fon.of  Henry  VI.’  2.  .Henry  VI.  3.  His  owm  brother, 

‘  .George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  4.  The  execution  of  Rivers, 

*  Gray,  and  Vaughan.  5.  Of.  Lord  Haftings.  6.  The  mur- 
‘  der  of  Edward  Y.  9nd  his  brother  Richard,  Duke  of  York. 

^  7.  Of  his  own  queen.^ — To  thefe .  fuppofed  crimies  may  be 

*  added  fourteen  peccadillos,'  all  which  were  fo  many  fteps  by 
‘  which  he  afeended  the  throne. 

^  With  regard  to  the  firft  crime,  the  murder  of  Edward, 

*  Prince  of  Wales,  if  Richard  were  then  in  prefehce,  and  un- 
‘  doubtedly  he  was,  we  can  hardly  fuppofe  that  he  would  ftand 

*  by,  as  an  unconcerned  fpedator,  while  all  the  reft’ were  dab-| 

^  bling  with  their  daggers  ;  for  that  the  young  prince  was  mur- 1 
^  dcred  there  can  be  no  doubt.  i 

‘  Of  the  fecond  and  laft  crimes  he  ought  moft  probably  to  be 

*  acquitted;  not  but  that  the  death  of  his  queen  is  rather  fufpi- 
‘  cious,  it  happening  at  fuch  a  critical  junflure.  She  might  be, 

*  and  no  doubt  had  been,  in  a  declining  ftate  for  fome  time ;  but 

*  might  not  that  decline  have  been  owing  to  fome  foregoing  mal- 

*  pradiccs  ?  It  might, .  or  it  might  noc;  and  therefore  all  that 
f  can  be  faid  for  it  is,  that  (he  died  very  conveniently.' 

«  As 
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^  AsTof  the  murder  of  Henry  Vl,  it  is  very  uncertain.  It 
^  is  more  than  probable  that  he  died  of  a  broken  heart,  after 

<  having  heard  the  dreadful  coilfequences  of  the  battle  at 
«  Tewkefbury,  where  his  army  was  defeated,  his  queen  taken 
^  prifoner,  and  his  young  fon  murdered,  as  above. 

‘  The  next  charge  in  the  order  of  tinie,  it  is  to  be  feared,  he 

<  will  not  fo  eafily  efcape;  though  we  cannot  imagine  that  Ri- 
‘  chard  was  the  a^ual  perpetrator  of  his  brother  Clarence^s  mur- 

<  der,  yet  it  is  moft  probable  that  he  was  the  firft  inftigator  and 
‘  promoter  of ‘that  vile  adl;  though  indeed  Clarence  is  always 

<  reprefented  as  a  weak,  volatile,  injudicious,  and  ambitious  , 
‘young  prince;  and  his  behaviour  to  Warwick  was  certainly 

‘  very  unjuftifiable :  yet  ftill  all  this  does  not  prove  that  he  de^ 

‘  ferved  to  be  murdered,  and  murdered  by  fuch  hands. 

‘  Mr.  Walpofe,  in  order  to  exculpate  Richard,  fays,  “  On 
“  fuch  occafions  do  arbitrary  princes  want  tools  ?  Was  Ed* 

“  ward’s  court  fo  virtuous,  or  fo  humane,  that  it  could  furnilh 
“  no  afTailin  but  the  firft  prince  of  the  blood  ?  When  the  Houfe 
“  of  Commons  undertook  to  colour  the  king’s  refentment,  was 
“  every  member  fo  fcrupulous  to  lend  his  hand  to  the  deed?” 

‘  All  this  is  very  true;  but  ftill,  was  Richard  no  ways  inftru-  ' 

‘  mental  to  his  brother’s  death  ?  Was  he  no  promoter,  no  in* 

‘  ftigator  of  that  vile  aft  ?  Had  he  ufed  no  means  to  accomplifti 
‘  Clarence’s  ruin’?  If  he  had,  then  he  muft  have  had  a  hand 

•  in  his  murder,  HE  was  guilty. 

‘  Neither  does  that  evidence  amount  to  any  thing,  on  which 
‘  the  above-mentioned  gentleman  thinks  Richard  muft  be  ac- 
‘  quitted,  and  indeed  even  of  having  contributed  to  his  death*— 

‘  the  teftimony  of  Edward  himfelf.  Being  fome  time  afterward 
‘  foUcited  to  pardon  a  notorious  criminal,  the  king’s  confcience 
‘  broke  forth.  Unhappy  brother,”  cried  he,  “  for  whom  no 
“  man  would  intercede;  yet  ye  all  can  be  interccffors  for  a  vil- 
lain.”  If  Richard  had  been  inftigator,  or  executioner,  it  is 
‘  not  likely  that  the  king  would  have  aflumed  the  whole  merci* 

‘  lefs  criminality  to  himfelf,  without  beftowing  a  due  (hare  on 
‘  his  brother  Glocefter.  Is  it  pofHble  to  renew  the  charge,  and 
‘  not  to  recolleft  this  acquittal  ?  This  is  no  acquittal  of  Ri- 

*  chard ;  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  compunction  of  the 
‘  king’s  own  confcience,  for  his  having  been  concerned  in  that 
‘  murder.. 

‘  The  execution  of  Rivers,  Gray,  and  Vaughan,  muft  un* 

‘  doubtedly  be  attributed  to  him  ana  his  confederates.  So  like- 
‘  wife  mu(r  be  the  hafty  and  rapid  execution  of  Lord  Haftings. 

^  But,  for  the  murder  of  the  young  princes  in  the  Tower, 

•  there  is  not  a  more  dark  and  intricate  point  in  all  hiftory;  for 

*  is  it  not  aftoni(hingly  ftrange,  that,  after  Richard  had  acknow- 

X  2  ‘  ledged 
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^  Icdged  Prince  Edward  as  his  fovcreign ;  after  he*  had  made  fo 

*  many  preparations  for  his  coronation  \  after  he  had  accepted 
<  of  the  protedtorate ;  and  after  he  had  been  appointed  regent  of 

*  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  the  king; — is  it  not  moft 

*  aftonilhingly  ftrange,  that  Richard  (hould,  all  on  a  fudden,  find 
^  out  that  he  himfclf  was  the  only  legitimate  prince  who  had  a 

*  right  to  the  crown?  Then  fo  let  it  be;  and  let  the  day  of  his 

*  coronation  be  fixed;  let  the« account  of  Peter  Courteys,  in 
^  his  wardrobe  entries,  be  admitted ;  and  let  it  be  fuppofea,  that 

*  accordingly  Prince  Edward  either  did  walk,  or  that  it  was  in- 
^  tended  he  fhould  walk,  at  his  uncle’s  coronation;  an  idea  at 

*  which  human  nature  revolts. — Yet  Hill,  is  it  not  moft  afto- 

*  nifhingly  ftrange,  that  he  fhould  never  be  beard  of  more? 

‘  If  he  were  dead,  indeed,  he  could  fay  nothing ;  but  if  he 

*  were  alive  to  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  is  it  not  as  aftonifh- 

*  ingly  ftrange,  that  he  fhould  never  have, opened  his  lips  to  any 

*  one  perfon  ;  nor,  if  he  had  been  conveyed  away,  write  to  any 

*  one  perfon  (for  we  muft  fuppofe  that  his  majefty  could  writ^) 

‘  in  all  that  time  ?  He  was  then  thirteen  years  old  in  April  1483  * 

*  And  that  his  brother  Richard,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  efcaped 
‘  from  the  Tower,  and  to  have  been  alive  in  149^,  confeqiiently 

*  twenty- one  years  old,  fhould  not,  in  all  that  time,  1  mean 
‘  from  the  time  of  his  imprifonment  to  the  time  of  his  reap* 

*  pcarance,  at  Icaft  twelve  years,  that  he  fhould  not  have  found 
‘  one  favourable  opportunity  of  holding  ,fomc  communication 

*  and  correfpondence  with  his  relations  and  friends  [n  England, 

*  if  it  were  only  for  the  fatisfaffion  of  letting  them  know  that  he 

*  was  alive ;  particularly  when  he  muft  have  been  told  that  his 
^  mother  and  fifters  had  been  fo  handfomelv  received  at  Ri- 

a  ' 

*  chard’s  court. 

*  As  to  the  time  when  the  young  princes  muft  have  been 

*  murdered,  it  appears  from  the  confeflion  of  one  of  the  aflaflins, 
^  that  they  were  put  to  death  fome  time  in  the  month  of  July; 

*  perhaps  fhortly  after  Richard’s  firft,  and  certainly  before  his 
^  fecond,  coronation. 

*  Something  moft  cruelly  favage  muft  have  been  in  the  difpo- 
^  fition  of  this  man ;  for,  not  content  with  having  feized  the 

*  crown  ;  not  content  with  having  deprived  his  nephews  of  life, 

*  to  the  cider  of  whom  that  crown  belonged  ;  but  he  muft  pro- 
‘  cced  to  baftardife  their  memories  in  that  very  parliament  which 

*  met  November  following. 

‘  How  exadlly  he  times  everything?  While  his  brother, 

*  King  Edward,  is  living,  Richard  is  all  obfequioufnefs  to  the 
^  queen ;  he  carries  every  thing  fmooth  and  fair,  both  ^with  her 

*  and  her  relations.  But  he  muft  have  known,  even  Aien,  if 
‘  he  knew  any  thing  at  all  (and  fure  we  are  that  Richard  was 

‘  no 
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«  no  fool ;  he  was  only  a  nnoft  accomplifhed  dilTembler,  and 

<  muft  have  known),  that  his  nephews  were  as  much  illegiti- 

*  mate  in  their  father’s  life-time,  as  they  were,  or  could  be,  after 
t  his  demifc.  He  took  care,  therefore,  that  Edward  Ihould  be 

<  dead  before  he  dared  to  broach,  this  infamous  flander. 

*  Befides,  let  us  only  obferve  another  part  of  his  conduit  in 
t  regard  to  this  tranfaction,  which  is  in  direit  contradidtion  to  this 
^  illegitirniilng  feheme.  What  could  have  induced  him  to  take 
‘  upon  himfelf,  or  even  to  accept  the  regency  and  proteitorfhip  ? 

‘  He  was  to  be  regent  and  proteilor :  to  whom  ? — to  a  bafe-born 
‘  child ! — But  why  was  not  this  infamous  projeil  fet  up,  I  fay, 

‘  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV*.  ?  Why  muft  we  remain  ignorant, 

*  and  know  nothing  of  his  precontrait  and  premarriage  with  the 
‘  Lady  Eleanor  Butler,  till  fix  months  after  King.  Edward's 
‘  death  ?  Thbfe  who  were  then  in  pofleflion  of  the  fecret  of 

*  that  lady's  marriage  with  Edward,  I  mean,  among  others,  the 
‘  BKhop  of  Bath,  who  had  married  him,  it  feems,  to  an  Englifli 
‘  hdy,  might,  if  they  had  been  properly  called  upon,  have  de- 

*  dared  it  long  before  now";  for  Edward  had  been  married  to 

‘  the  L^dy  Grey  at  leaft^eighteen  years,  and  yet  all  is  hufh  and  ^ 
^  quiet.  But  the  moment  Edward  is  dead,  lo !  then  his  chil* 

‘  drea  are  unlawful !  The  moment  Edward  is  dead,  Richard 

*  acknowledges  his  nephew  for  his  fovereign,  and  a6ls  as  his 
‘  regent  and  protector.  But  the  moment  he  has  got  both  him 
!  ‘  and  his  y.mnger  brother  into  his  cuftody,  and' has  lodged  them 

‘  both /afe  id  the  Tower,  - lo  !  "  then  they  are^  a  couple  of 
‘baftards!' 

The  life  of  Edward  IV.  opens  with  Chap.  I.  The  Claim 
of  the  Duke  of  York. 

Edward  III.  had  feven  Tons  and  five  daughters,  i.  Edward 
Ac  Black  Prince,  whofe  iffiie  becoming  extinft  in  the  perfon  of 
Richard  II.  the  right  defeended  to,  2.  William  of  Hatfield;  and 
lie  dying  under  age,  to,  3.  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  left 
Wonly  daughter,  Philippa,  afterward  married  to  Edmund  Mor- 
Earl  of  ^arche;  4.  To  John  of  Ghent,  Duke' of  Lan- 
5.  To  Edmund  of  Langley,  Duke  of  York.  As  John 
Ghent  was  one  degree  before  Edmund  of  Langley,  the  houfc 
P  Lancafter's  claim  feemed  preferable  to  that  of  York.  But 
^chard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  fecond  fon  of  Edmund  of  Langley, 
pving  married  Anne,  a  female  defeendant  from  Philippa,  daugh- 
P  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  third  fon  of  Edward  III. 
■®^d  a  right  prior  to  the  drfeendants  of  John  of  Ghent,  the 
of  Lancafter.  His  claim,  however,  was  over-ruled  ;  fot 
p  pofterity  of  this  John,  in  a  dire<fl  line,  held  the  crown  during 
three  fucceffive  reigns  ,  of  Henry  IV.  Vt  VI.  the  family  of 
vork  being  excluded. 
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The  nation,  difgufted  with  the  weak  adminiftration  of  Henry 
VI.  began  to  think  of  diftinguifliing  between  a  right  founded 
on  proximity  of  blood,  and  another  authorifed  by  the  law  of 
‘England.  The  three  Henrys  laft  mentioned,  of  the  Lancallrian 
line,  were  the  progeny  of  Edward  III.  by  his  fourth  Ion. 
Whereas,  Richard  fl.  before  he  was  depofed,  had,  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  privy  courcil,  declared  the  fiiccclfion  to  proceed  in 
the  line  of  Edmund  of  Langley,  Duke  of  York,  and  fifth  fon  of 
Edward  III.  This  conftitutional  law  having  beenvfuperfeded 
at  the  acceffion  of  Henry  IV.  was  now  revived,  and  Edward, 
fon  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  above  mentioned,  got  pof- 
feflion  of  the  throne,  in  the  life-time  of  Henry  V  I.  who  furvived 
this  revolution  ten  years.  The  two  rival  families  were  after¬ 
ward  united  in  the  perfon  of  Henry  VIL 

Chap.  II.  Edward's  marriage,  .battles,  and  death. 

In  the  fecond  battle  at  St.  Alban's  Sir  John  Gray,  of  Groby, 
was  flain,  fighting  in  the  Lancaftrian  army.  His  widow,  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Wo^ville,  reduced  to  indigence  by  the  forfeiture  of  her 
late  hulband's  eftate,  her  jointure  ceafing  to  be*paid,  and  (he 
obtaining  an  accidental  interview  with  Edward,  fell  at  his  feet, 
humbly  imploring  a  fmall  allowance,  for  herfelf  and  children, 
out  of  their  father's  confifeated  property.  The  amorrus  mo 
narch's  liberality  much  exceeded  her  fanguine  importunities 
He  made  her  his  confort.  The  marriage  was  privately  fo 
lemnifed,  and  foon  after  ratified  by  a  public  coronation. 

After  a  buftling,  tumultuous  reign  of  twenty-two  years,  a  vio 
lent  fever  hurried  him  off  the  ftage  of  vifionary  grandeur,  oi 
the  9th  of  April,  1483,  in  the  42ci  year  of  his  aige.  ‘  He  was 
^  a  prinee  of  a  moft  elegant  perfon,  and  foft  infinuating  addrefs 
‘  His  courage  was  greater  than  his  prudence,  and  his  good  for 
^  tunc  fuperior  to  both.  In  times  of  profperity  he  gave  himfelf 

*  up  entirely  to.pleafure ;  and  in  adverfe  circumftances,  no  man 

*  was  more  capable  of  exerting  greater  fpirit,  vigour,  and 

*  aftivity.  In  nine  battles,  where  he  fought  in  perfon,  be  was 
‘  viftorious  in  all^  and,  indeed,  the  moft  (hining  part  of  his  life 

*  was  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  in  the  field  of  battle.  But  as  he 

*  was  of  a  cruel  and  vindiifive  temper,  the  laurels  won  in  the 
^  field  were  ftained  and  difgraccd  by  the  torrents  of  noble  blood 
^  (bed  on  the  fcaftold.  His  good  qualities  were  courage  and 
^  bravery.  His  blemifties  were  every  vice:  and  yet,  with  all 
^  his  imperfections,  he  is  allowed  to  have  been  the  handfomeil 
^  ipan  of  his  time,  perhaps  in  Europe.' 

Chap.  III.  Interregnum  of  Edward  V^  comprehending  the 
(hort  interval  of  ten  weeks  and  four  days.  ‘ 

Here  are  collected,  into  the  narrt^w  compafs  of  fixty-feven 
pages,  the  numerous  and  unequivocal  prefumptions  of  Richard  s 
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guilt,  in  procuring  the  murder  of  his*  nephews,  the  two  young 
princes.  Their  rcfult  is  a  train  of  circumftances  all  tcrminat- 
in<^  in  one  point,  a  mode  of  proof  equal,  if  not  fuperior  to  the 
evidence  of  many  eye-witnefles.  Our  readers  are  referred  for 
particulars  to  the  book*  itfelf. 

^  Chap.  IV.  The  life  and  death  of  Richard  III.* 

Crowned  at  Weftminfter — ingratiates  himfclf  with  foreign^ 
courts — execution  of  the  young  princes — Richard  again  crowned 
at  York — creates  his  fon  Prince  pf  Wales— Buckingham’s  con- 
fpiracy  to  overturn  the  government,  and  fet  Henry,  Earl  of 
Richmond,  on  the  throne — account  of  Henry’s  pedigree,  and 
claims  to  the  crown— Richard’s  cruelty  difgufts  the  nation — a 
confederacy  in  favour  of  Henry — bill  of  attainder  againft  him— 
an  Englilh  fleet  fitted  out  to  prevent  the  invafion  of  Henry— 
who  difembarks  at  Milford  Haven — reinforced  by  Lord  Stanley* 
with  8000  men — battle  at  Bofworth— Richard  defeated  and  flain 
—bis  charafter. 

With  this  analyfis*  fpecimens  of  the  hiftory  before  us  have 
been  intermixed.  But  as  it  is  the  work  of  two  authors,  it  is 
proper  that  our  readers  be  enabled  to  determine  concerning  the 

peculiar  manner  and  conrparatiVe  merits  of  both. 

•  ▼ 

■1  ExtraR  Jtom  Spelman. 

Manner  of  fighting  •witb  Arrows  before  the  general  Ufe  of 

Fire  ArmSn 

•  When  the  king  caine  to  the  plain,  he  found  the  enemy  ready  to 
receive  him.  Palm  Sunday,  which  in  the  year  1461  happened  on  the" 
29th  of  March,  was  the  day  on  wliich  this  memorable  battle  of  Tow- 
ton  was  fought. 

X*  It  began,  as  moft  .engagements  formerly  did  before  the  ufe  of 
Irc-arms,  with  a  general  flight  of  arrows ;  in  the  management  of 
wliich,  the  Lord  Falconbridge  gained  fo  great  an  advantage  over  the, 
and  that  advantage  contributed  fo  much  to  the  victory,  that 
conduct  deferves  to  be  more  particularly  explained*  It  is  to  be 
jrved,  that  our  anceftors  made  ufc  of  two  forts  of  arrows  in  their 
$,  which  it  concerns  us  the  more  to  know,  becaufe  it  is  acknow- 
;ed  by  all  hiftorians,  that  the  Englifh  archers  were  the  beft  bow- 
a  in  the  world.  •  Of  thefe  two  forts  of  arrows,  one  they  called 
and  the  other  Jheaf  arrows :  the  former  were  light-feathered, 
lialong,  flender  (haft,  and  a  fmall  head;  the  latter  were.high- 
hered,  with  a  (hort  and  thick  ihaft,  and  a  large  head.  As,  thC:  ^ 
tc  of  thefe  arrows  was  different,  fo  was  their  ufe :  flight  arrows 
e  (hot  at  a  great  diflance,  and,  with  a  proper,  elevation,  .would 
^  at  above  two  hundred  and  forty  yards;  flicaf  arrows  were  for 
[in*  flight,  and  required  a  fmaller  elevation,  and  were  fometimes 
t  point  blank.  The  different  ufe  of  thefe  weapons  being  (hewn, 
Aratagem  afcribed  to  Lord  Falconbridge  on  this  occalion  will  be 
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the  more  eafily  underflood ;  which  is  fcarce  intelligible  from  the  ac«‘ 
count  of  all  our  old  biftorians.  They  fay,  then,  tliat  a  thick  flight 
of  (how  happened  to  fall  that  morning,  and  was  driven  in  the  ta^e  of 
the  Lancaftnan  army  ;  that  Lord  Falconbridge,  taking  advantage  uf 
this  circumflance,  ordered  the  vanguard  to  let  fly  a  £ower  of  fiight 
arrows.  But  this  is  certainly  a  miflake,  and  is  handed  d<  wu  and 
tranfcribed  by  our  more  modern  writers  from  one  to  the  other.  It 
feems  more  probable  that  Lord  Falconbridge  ordered  his  men  to 
(hoot  their  Jhtaf  arrows  with  a  greater  elevation  than  ordinary,  and 
then  retire  immediately  to  a  greater  diftance,  ai  d  halt.  The  I  an- 
caftrians,  perceiving  now  that  the  enemy  were  within  (hot,  and  (up. 
pofine  they  had  advanced  dill  nearer  after  their  flight  of  arrows  were 
lent,  out  not  knowing  the  exa£l  diftance,  by  reafon  of  the  fnow;  let 
fly  their  Jhtaf  arrows  likewife,  which  confequeiuly  now  fell  far  (hort, 
and  not  only  did  no  mifehief  to  the  enemy,  but,  by  lUcking  in  the 
ground,  with  their  ends  doping  towards  them,  greatly  incommoded 
their  own  ranks,  as  they  advanced  to  the  charge.  Upon  this  occafion 
we  cannot  help  obfervirg,  what  a  pity  it  is  that  hiflorians,  who  are 
fo  often  obliged  to  deferibe  battles,  particularly  thofe  fought  io/the 
earlier  ages,  are  not  a  little  more  acquainted  with  the  manner  of 
fighting  praflifed  in  the  refpedive  periods  of  thofe  times,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  tnu^afiions  of  which  they  undertake  to  relate.  It  is  fer  want 
o/  this  that  their  accounts  of  battles  are  often  ib  lame,  and  confe- 
qutntly  fo  little  imjlruilinsi  as  fometimes  to  be  fcarce  intelligible. 

'  The  relation  given  by  our  old  hiflorians  of  this  battle  proves  the 
truth' of  the  foregoing  obfervation ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that 
the  Lancafirians,  when  they  received  the  arrows  of  the  enemy,  did 
not  know  what  fort  of  arrows  they  were,  and  confebuently  that  the 
enemy  was  at  a  proper  diftance ;  but  the  flratagem  of  Falconbridge, 
in  (hooting  thofe  arrows,  and  immediately  retiring,  totally  deceived 
them,  .which  the  LancaUrians  not  difeerning,  their  arrows  fell  (hort 
of  the  enemy,  as  our  hiflorians.  fay,  full  threefcore  yards,  or 
more.* 


This  battle  was  fought  the  year  after  James  the  Second  of 
Scotland  fell,  by  the  fplinter  of  a  cannon,  at  the  fiege  of  Rox« 
burgh  Caftle. 


Extract  from  ibi  Continuator. 

* 

CbaraQer  of  Richard  the  Third. 

<  As  for  the  body  of  Richard,  it  was  found  on  the  field  of  battle, 
ftript  quite  naked,  pierced  with' many  a  ghaftly  wound,  and  rolled  in 
Mood  and  dirt it  was  then  thrown',  by  Blanch  Sanglier,  a  purfuivant 
at  arms,  over  a  borfe*s  babk,  with  the  arms  on  one  fide,  and  the  lep 
on  the  other ;  in  which  ignominious  manner  it  was  carried  to  Lo- 
cefler,  where,  after  it  had  been  expofed  to  public  view  iftA  the  fpacej 
of  two  days,  and  treated  with  every  mark  of  infult  and  contempt,  it 
was  buried  in  the  abbey  church  in  a  private  manner ;  though  Henry, 
from  a  regard  to  the  honour  of  his  flunily,  caufed  a  tomb  of  variegated 
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HiarblCf  adorned  with  his  fiatue  in  alabafter,  to  be  ercifled  over  his 
grive.  This  monument  remained  entire,  till  the  difTolution  of  the 
oonafteries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  when  it  was  mingled  with 
the  rubbifh  of  the  abbey ;  fince  which  time,  his  g'rave  being  over¬ 
grown  with  briars  and  thorns,  is  become  extremely  obfeure,  and  can 
hardly  be  difeovered.  The.  Hone  coffin,  in  which  his  body  was  laid, 
was  afterwards,  and  for  fome  time;  converted  into  a  drinking, 
trough  for  horf^s,  at  the  White  Horfe  inn,  in  Gallow-tree-gatc,  in 
Lcicefter. 

*  Thus  perifhed  Richard,  the  third  of  that  name,  when  he  wanted 
only  fix  weeks  of  being  thirty  three  years  of  age;  one  of  ttie 
braveft,  but  mod  odious  and  detetlable  tyrants  that  ever  difgraced  the 
Eoglifli  throne.  His  fiacure,  as  we  have  obferved  before,  was  but 
fmall;  and  one  of  his  (houlderb  was  rather  higher  than  the  other; 
iroin  whence  he  acquired  the  furname  of  Crookback. 

<  But  the  members  of  his  body  could  not  have  b^en  more  deformed 
than  the  difpofitions  of  his  mind.  Ambition,  as  rank  a  weed  as  any 
in  the  human  heart,  feems  to  have  been  the  ruling  paffion  of  his  foul; 
to  the  gratification  of  which  he  facrificed  every  virtue,  private,  public, 
focial,  and  divine.  His  whole  conduft  was  dark,  filent,  fulleo,  and 
referved.  He  was  fo  much  mafier  of  diffimulation,  that  it  was  almoft 
impoffible  to  dive  into  his  real  fentiments  when  he  wanted  to  conceal 
kisdefigns.  Falfe,  trerxherous,  and  ungrateful,  he  never  ferupied 
to  violate  the  moft  facred  ties  of  confcience  and  religion  whenever  he 
ibond  it/Conducive  to^  his  intereft  and  advantage.  Being  by  nature 
ftem,  cruel,  and  revengeful,  he  waded  through  feas  of  blood  to  the 
attainment  of  that  crown  which  he  was  fo  unworthy  to  wear,  and 
which  he  did  wear  but  for  fo  (hort  a  fpace  of  timtf.  JThere  are  very 
fwinilances  on  record,  of  a  military  charafter  rifing  to  fame  with 
greater  rapidity  than  that  of  Richard ;  though  in  the  eyes  of  the  law, 
indeed,  he  might  be  deemed  but  an  infant,  for  he  fought  the  battles 
koth  of  Barnet  and  of  Tcwkclbury  before  he  was  full  nineteen;  yet 
in  the  field  he  was  a  hero ;  for  he  won  them  both  in  three  weeks,  com- 
naoded  the  van  of  both,  had  been  greatly  inArumental  in  gaining 
tlut  of  Barnet,  and  completely  won  that  of  Tewkelbury.* 
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Mr.  Spelman  feems  to  have  transfufed  into  his  own  compofi- 
tions  the  cor  reft  purity  of  Xenophon,  and  the  fmooth  flowing 
^ion  of  Dion,  HalicarnaflT.  his  favpurite  authors  among  the 
^ients.  Of  their  works  his  tranflations  remain  a  monu- 
jBtcnt  of  his  tafte  and  abilities;  and  his  continuator,  Mr.  Le* 
®on,  by  habits  of  intimacy,  attention  to  his  manner  and 
^ngenial  talents,  imbibed  no  inconfiderable  portion  'of  his 
Ipirit. 

This  writer  had  previoufly  exhibited  a  fpecimen  of  his  erudi. 
ion  in  a  Greek  grammar,  and  an  Englifh  diitionary.  Here 
^  appears  in  the  fuperior  charafter  of  a  colleftor  of  hiftorical 
®i^oirs,  and  of  an  original  writer,  on  a  more  attraftivc 
^cft. 
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The  volume  now  under  review  may  be  confidered  as,  i,  An 
Anfwer  to  the  Earl  of  Orford’s  Hiftorical  Doubts,  as  far  as  they 
relate  to  Richard  III.  In  this  view  it  is  a  diftinft  and  ample 
confutation ;  and  the  publication  at  this  time,  when  a  fpirit  of 
fccpticifm,  not  only  in  religion  and  fpeculative  philofophy,  but 
alfo  in  hillory,  has  become  the  fafliionable  mode,  is  peculiarly 
feafonable.  At  the  fame  time  a  rage  prevails  for  enfuring  cre¬ 
dibility  to  the  fabulous  antiquities  of  the  Eaft.  Scepticifm  and 
credulity  thus  vie  with  each  other  to  eftabliih  paradoxes,  and  de*. 
ftroy  a  rclifh  for  genuine  hiftory. 

2.  This  work  has  no  fmall  degree  of  merit  in  elucidating 
what  is  dark,  and  defining  what  was  formerly  uncertain,  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  long  conteft  about  the  two  rofes. 

The  authorities  to  which  the  writers  appeal  are  generally 
incontrovertible ;  and  if  perplexity  be  not,  in  every  cafe, 
removed,  it  afFc6ls  only  circumftances  of  inferior  importance. 

3.  From  this  performance  one  radical  truth  is  deduciblc.  In 
hereditary  cftablifliments  the  pretenfions  of  powerful  competU 
tors,  each  fupportecl  by  tumultuous  factions,  muft,  on  certain 
emergencies,  be  determined  by  conftitutional  laws,  without  a 
ftri£f  regard  to  proximity  of  blood.  Thus  was  decided  the 
long  ftruggle  for  fovereignty  between  Baliol  and  Bruce,  be¬ 
tween  the  houfes  of  Y ork  and  Lancafter,  and  at  the  ever  me¬ 
morable,  bccaufe  glorious,  revolution  in  1688,  the  crown  was 
awarded,  by  national  deed,  to  the  female  line  of  the  Stewart 
family. 


Art.  II.  The  Life  of  y.T.  Briffoty  Deputy  from  Eure  and 
Loire  to  the  National  Convention.  fVritten  by  himfelf.  Tranf 
hied  from  the  French.  pp.  92..  8vo.  Debrett.  Lon¬ 
don,  1794*  ^ 


yii( 

pwbi 


MBrifTot,  having,  apologifcd  for  this  publication  from  the 
•  common  topics,  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  and  a  fabu¬ 
lous  narrative  of  his  life,  obferv'es,  that  the.  man  who  has  not 
conftantly  proved  deferving  of  the  regard  of  the  public,  but  who 
has  taken  care  to  arrange  appearances  on  his  fide,  and  to  remain 
covered  by  an  impenetrable  veil,  may  confine  himfelf  within  the 
point  [line]  of  defying  the  adverfaries  who  aflault  him  to  fub- 
ftantiate  their  accufations ;  and  he  may  triumph  over  their  in¬ 
ability.  I  aS  better ;  I  throw  open  to  my  enemies  the  book 
of  my  life  ;  and  I  urge  them  to  read  with  me  all  ^he  pages 
which  it  contains.  Should  any  new  calumniator  prefent  him- 
fclf,  I  (hall  refer  him  to 'the  details  of  this  memorial.  The 

reader  judges  the  moral  writer  with  the  feverity  of  Caefar  in  the 
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Cife  of  h'lS  wife.  It  is  therefore,  on  this  occafion,  that  I  partU 
cularly^  addrefs  myfelf  to  the  readers  of  my  different  wt  rks. 
They  hav.e  read  my  writings  ;  they  are  on  the  point  of  knowing 
their  author ;  they  are  about  to  hear  his  confefli<  n.  I  call  Hea¬ 
ven  to  witnefs  that  I  make  it  here  with  the  fame  fincerity  as  if 
I  had  one  foot  in  the  grave.  I  proceed  to  examine, 
f  irft,  What  I  have  done  until  this  prefent  hour. 

Secondly,  Of  what  I  am  accufed. 

I  was  born  in  1754 — orie  his  not  the  choice  of  a  father.  If 
jnybirih  had  been  at  my  own  option,  I  fhould  not  have  placed' 
it  in  a  palace,  but  under  the  limple  'and  ruftic  roof  of  an  Ariie- 
rican  hufbandman;  which  would  have  enr^bled  my  father  to  un¬ 
fold  his  charafler,  and  all  thofe  qualities  which  rendered  him 
efteemed  f  by  his  fellow-citizens,  but  which  'were  buried  under 
bis  bufinefs  as  a  Traiteur  [the  keeper  of  an  eating-houfef.  J— The 
office  of  an  attorney  was  my  gymna/tum. — To  relieve  my  weari- 
Defs  and  difguft  at  this  profeffioii,  I  applied  myfelf  to  literature, 
and  to  the  feiences.  Born  the  thirteenth  child  of  my  family, 
and  the  fccond  of  my  brothers  in  if,  I  bore,  for  the  purpofe  of 
being  diftinguiflied  from  them,  the  name  of  a  village  called 
Ouarville,  which,  from  ’an  Anglomania,  I  changed  into  War- 
villc.—I  was  (hatched  from  my  ftudies  by  the  Englifli  proprietor 
of  a  newfpaper  entitled,  Le  Courier  de  P Europe^  reprinted  at 
y«r  The  plan  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Courier 

was  overthrown  by  the  adminiftration. — I  quitted  Boulogne  to* 
return  to  ‘my  firft  ftudies. — Revolting^'  from  the  very  inftant  of 
my  beginning  to  refleft,  againft. political  and  religious  tyranny, 
Ifolemnly  protefted  that  thenceforward  I  would  confecrate  my. 
whole  life  to  their  extirpation.  Under  the  aufpices  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Berne,  the  Economical  Society  of  that  ftate  pro- 
pofed  the  refornri  of  their  criminal  laws.  I  delineated  a  ge¬ 
neral  plan;  and  in  the  year  1780  my  Theory  of  Criminal  Laws 
^peared  in  two  volumes  oftavo;  in  which  boid'principles  were 
infinuated  concerning  the  nature  of  government  in  general 
My  Philofophical  Library  of  Criminal  Laws  w  iS  not  finiflied  until 
IJ84. — The  ftudy  of  legiflation  and  of  politics  h^d  not  drawn 
off  entirely  from  that  of  other  feiences;  fucli  as  chymiftry, 
i^yfics,  anatomy,  religion,  &c.  I  conftantly  cultivatc-d  them* 
ith  ardour :  yet  almoft  in  each  did  I  meet  with  obfeurities,  ’ 


•  The  fentcnce  lhould.be  arranged  thus :  •  It  is  therefore  that  I, 
this  occafion,  particularly  add  refs,  &c. 

t  This  is  not  according  to  the  Englifli  idiomy  and  fcarcely  to  that 
univtrfal  grammar.  Better  thus :  rendered  him  an  objeA  of 
;  or,  procured  himelUmation  among,  &c. 

S  and 


and 


and  nearly  In  every  qua^tcr^  truth  efcaped  from  my  refearches; 
Of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Pricftley  it  has  been  reported  that,  per. 
fecuted  at  this  moment  by  political  and  religious  fanaticifm,  he 
ufually  wrircs  a  work  concerning  the  prefent  objeft  of  his  ftu. 
dies.  1  imitated  that  Engliihman  ;  and  the  rcfult  of  my  labours 
was  a  volunie  entitled,  Concerning  Truths  or^  Thoughts  on  the 
M'ans  of  attaining  Truth  in  all  the  Branches  of  human 
.Knowledge*. 

I  adopted  the  idea  of  bringing  ^forward  a  Journal,  written 
aftually  in  London,  and  containing  a  Defeription  of  the  Sciences 
an'i  Arts  in  England \  the  greateft  part  of  which  it  was  intended 
abfolutely  to  devote  to  an  invefligation  of  the  Eriglifli  conftitu- 
tion;  in  which  I  did  not  confine  myfelf  to  the-  mere  di(;May  of 
the  political  riches  of  England,  but  inquired  into  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Englifh  poffelfions  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

M.  le  Noir  communicated  to  iiie,  in  the  Baftille,  the  real 
motive  for  my  imprifonment.  M.Yergennes  hated  England,; 
and  all  thofe  who  cried  up  its  conftitution.  My  rcfidence  of  I 
twenty  months  at  London,  in  his  opinion,  conftitu'^ed  my  crime#  | 
He  exafted  from  me  my  word  of  honour  that  I  would  not  return  ! 
thither,  and  that  I  would  abandon  my  eftablifhment  f ;  and  on  I 
this  occalion  reftoiyd  me  to  my  liberty.—This  perfecution  ferved  I 
only  to  inflame  my  ardour  in  the  caufe  of  freedom.  *  I'he  works  i 
which  1  publilhed  in  1785  bear  the  marks  of  this  fire.  In  the 
4ame  fpirit  l.publUhed  in  1786  my  Philofopbical  Letters  on  the  \ 
tiiflory  of  England^  in  two  volumes.  Again,  with  the  like  fpi*  | 
rit,  and  in  the  fame  vetr^  I  publilhed  my  Critical  Examinatm 
of  the  Travels  of  the  Marquis  de  Chatelleux  in  North  America  \  in 
which  1  avenged  die  caufe  of  liberty  by  juftifying  the  people; ; 
that  of  humanity  by  juftifying  the  blacks;  and  that  of  morals  1 
byjuftify  ing  the  Quaicers,  '  j 

At  this  period  a  new  order  of  ftudles  opened  itfelf  to  mv  at« 
tendon.  I  enthufiaftically  admired  ,  the  conftitution  of  North 

•  The  authors  of  the  English  Review  for  April,  1784,  have 
delivered  this  opinion  concerning  the  work  in  queftion.  1  infert  the 
whole  paflage,  becaufe  it  is  to  ferve  me  again.  •  The  enterprifing 

*  author,  who  at  length  raifed  fo  magnificent  a  plan  for  facilitating 

<  the  correfpondeiv:e  of  the  learned,  and  who  publifhes,  in  French,  a 

<  periodical  account  of  the  (late  of  fcjences  in  England,  engages,  in 

*  this  work  (concerning  Truth) 9  upon  the  moft  extenfive  and  difficult 

<  inquiries.  We  (hall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  them ;  but  it  b.^hoves 
^  us  to  recommend  the  work  to  our  readers,  as  one  of  the  moft  inge« 

*  nious  and  the  beft  writers  upon  the  fubjeft/— Sec  Englijh  Rtvirue 

for  April,  1784.  ' 

t  The  work  juft  mentioned,  and  called  Tie  Ljcaam  0/ London. 

America  J 
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America ;  and  undertook,  in  a  work  Concerning  France  and  the 
United  Statesj  to  prove,  that  if  France  wilhed  to  emerge  from 
advcrfity,  and  to  reqder  its  induftry  profperous,  it  ought  to  con« 
itfelf  with  the  free  Americans : 

f  At  the  time  of  my  pubiilhiug  this  treatife  the  predicament  in 
which  I  ftood  was  altered.  The  chancellor  of  the  late  Duke  d’Or* 
Icins,  M.  Ducrcft,  wilhed  eagerly  to  attach  me  to  his  adminiftration# 
which  he  was  anxious  to  iignalife  by  great  and  falutary  meafures.  I 
felt  a  dread  of  this  kind  of  engagements ;  but  h  cleared  all  obftacles 
way,  and  a  particular  circumltance  determined  me  to  accept  the  poft 
i licntarf-gemeral  of  the  chancery.  All  minds  were  violently  moved* 
he  agitation  of  the  revolution  was  already  perceivable.  I  con  ♦ 
ifcd  that  its  fource  might  be  eitablilhed  within  the  Orleans  palace^ 
d  that  the  prince  might  immortalife  himfelf  by  contributing  to  the 
iiblilhmcnt  of  freedom  in  France.  I  communicated  my  ideas  to 
.Ducreft,  who,  with  many  talents  and  much  experience,  united 
adivity  of  mind;  yet  unfortunately  he  fell  fhort  of  that  deter- 
Ined  temper,  that  invariable  pcrfeverance,  by  which  revolutions 
laccompliflied.  When  I  began  to  feel  my  ground,  and  the  eba- 
criof  the  different  perfonages,  I  forefaw  the  caiaftrcphe.  Lu 
ty  was  not  vented,  but  the  overthrow  of  the  miniftry.  1  forefaw, 
Wtwife,  that  they  would  be  defeated,  but  that  freedom  would  per- 
Hetually  gain  during  this  conteft  ;  and  therefore,  to  accelerate  its  fuc- 
Hefs,  I  publilhed,  againft  th^adminiflration  of  that  day,  a  pamphlet, 
B  which,  it  1)eing  of  a  dangerous  nature,  I  did  not  prefix  my 
■me.’ 

■  a  change  took  place  in  the  adminiftration  of  the^houfe'  of 
■leans.  I  quitted  it  with  the  pleafing  fatisfadiion  of  having 
■oved  in  my  department  of  much  fer vice  to  the  inrerefts  of. 
■ers;  my  own  were  totally  forgotten.  I  refolvcd  to  depart 
■n  France,  for  the  purpofe  of  planting  my  tabernacle  in  Arne- 
■;  where  my  ftay  was  not  fo  long  as  I  was  defirous  of  mak- 

■  it«  The  news  of  the  French  revolution  recalled  me  at  the 
'■inning  of  the  year  1789.  The  fire  had  blazed  forth;  the 
^  ■&  diftinguifhed  champions  had  engaged  in  the  conteft  ;  1  alfo 
•  Bame  anxious  to  break  a  lance,  and  I  publifhed  my  Plan  of 

for  the  Deputies  of  the  Peopte. 

■  fiiall  not  here  enumerate  all  my  labours  fince  the  revolu- 
g  ■  nor  the  numerous  writings  which  I  have  publifhed,  nor 
ig  ■ferviccs  which  I  have  rendered  to  the  public  caufe,  in  the 
a  Brent  pofts  with  which  my  fellow-citizens  have  honoured 
'®B  Thefe  feveral  miffions,  fucceeding  to  each  other,  and  con- 

By  attaching  me  to  the  public  welfare,  ought  to  ferve  as 
of  my  unalterable  patriotifm,  and  cf  my  integrity. 
^^B^y  patriotifm  which  has  proved  the  fource  of  all  the  hatred, 
B  ^11  the  calumnies  which  have  been  accumulated  upon  my 
I  have  traced  out,  named,  and  unmaficed,  not  only 
...fl  thofe 
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thofc  intriguers  who  concealed,  under  the  veil  of  demnerar^ 
their  ambitious  view'  and  their  contempt  for  the  people,  by 
Xhoie  me  •derate  individuals,  who,  beneath  the  pretext  of  a  re 
gard  for  the  monarchy,  difguifed  their  love  of  the  civil  lift  a 
of  corruption. 

M.  BrilTot,  according  to  his  plan,  comes,  fecondly,  to  the 

Charges  brought  againft  him ;  namely,  the  general  chare 
of  an  odious  life;  that  he  is  the  chief  in  the  departments i 
traitors  to  their  country-;  and  that  he  had  been  in  the  payi 
foreign  powers.  Thefe  charges  he  refutes  from  the  miJtipli 
city  of  his  engagements,  which  left  him  not  any  time  for  in 
trigues;  bis  difintereflednefs ;  the  Simplicity  and  the  genef 
tenor  of  his  life. 


The  pradice  of  writing  apologies  and  accounts  of  one’s  on 
life,  is  altogether  of  modern  date.  It  would  have  probab 
been  deemed  by  the  ancients  a  grofs  offence  againft  that  va 
cundid  which  was  held  in  fo  great  eftimation,  and  fo  efTcntial 
a  great  and  virtuous  character.*  It  is  to ’be  obferved,  howev 
at  the  fame  time,  that  if  ever  there  was  an  excufe  for  a  mai 
writing  bis  own  life,  there  is  an  excufe  for  Briflbt:  attacked 
vollies  of  anonymous  hand-bills,  and  through  the  operation 
thefe  expofed  to  the  utmoft  rage  of  the  populace.  , 

Difeontent,  fufpicion,  and  accufation,  feem  to  be  infepara 
from  democracy.  And  it  is  men  of  principle,  who  refpedi 
laws,  and  are  equally  uncompliant  with  the  ambitious  views 
individuals  and  the  humours  of  the  people,  that  are  moftexpe 
to  danger.  Thus  it  was  in  the  Athenian  ftate,  between  wk 
and  the  prefent  ftate  of  France,  as  has  been  illuftfated  in  thei 
number  of  our  ’  Review,  *  there  are  many  ftriking  points 
comparifon.  •  :  " 

Briflbt  was  evidently  a  man  of  abilities,  and  indefatigabb 
the  profecution  of  his  grand  object-— the  deftru£tion  of  poiii 
tyranny ;  or,  under  that  veil,  the  acquifltion  of  importance 
literary  fame*  He  appears  to  have  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  iiecei 
of  morals  to  the  prefervation  of  freedom  ;  and,  in  comparifol 
other  members  of  the  Convention,  was  a  good  charader.  ■ 
.When  Socrates  was  publicly  accufed,*  he  declined  to  plead 
caufe,  and  faid,  that  he  had  prepared  no  defence,  and  (bi 
think  of  no  other  than  what  the  courfe  of  his  life  affej 
Briflbt  too  appeals  to  his  life;  but  he  thinks  it  neceflary 
to  draw  a  Iketch  of  its  and,  no  doubt,  to  put  the  befl 
it  poffiblc.  '  , 
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jiRT.  in.  I^tcw  of  Nature^  in  Litters  to  a  Xraveller  among 
the  Alps ; '  with  Reflexions  on  Atheijiieal  Philojiipkyy  now  exem^ 
plijied  in  France.  By  Richard  Jofeph  Sullivan^  Efq.  F.R.S. 
ondF.A.S.  In  Six  V'olutnes.  pp.  2827.  8vo.  lieckct. 
London,'  1794. 

These  letters  were. begun  in  France,  in  the  3'ear  1789, 
and  were  continued  from  that  country,  from  Italy,  from 
Germapy,  and  from  England,  through  the  years  1790  and  1791. 
Thcir-principal  object  was,  to  ejcpofe  the  fallacy  of  the  atheifti- 
cal  philofophy,  and  to  (hew- how  little  fupport  its  advocates 
could  derive,  either  from  phyfics,  when  well  underftood,  or 
from  metaphyfics,  whenxleared  of  extravagancy.  In  the  pro- 
fecution  of 'this  defign,  the  author  was  led  into  a  wide  field  of 
obferyation  in  varibus  branches  of  fcience,  and  often  availed 
bimfelf  of  .the,  privilege  of  epiftolary  correfpondcncc  to  make 
excurlibns  beyond. what  would  have  been  admiffible  in  a  fyfie- 
matic  work.'  The  author  of  the  prefent  work,  having  few  pre- 
teafions  [he  fays]  to  the  credit  of  difeovery  or  invention,  will 
be  fatisfied  if  he  IhalJ  be  fjund  to  have  placed,  in  an  intcrefting 
ight,  fa£ls  and  truths  already  well  known.  His  aim  is, 
merely  to  bring  “itb  an  ^ridgment'the  fcattered  laws  and  ordi- 
dinanccs  of  iphilofophy,  and  to  hazard  an  humble  commentary, 
whereyer.it  appears  neceffary.  If,  in  the  progrefs  of  this  dif- 
ttffion,  ^he  has  been  led,  through  the  medium  of  phyfics,  to 
end  to  higher  contemplations,  he  has  ftudioufly  avoided  all 
olaftic  fubtleties;  and,  while  he  has  made  a  confident  appeal 
the  underftanding  of  his  readers,  he  has  endeavoured  to  en- 
e  their  generous  afFcdlibns  as  advocates  on  the  fide  of 
igion. 

That  the  purpofe  of  thefe  letters  might  not  be  defeated 
ough  any  want  of  ability  in  the  writer,  and  that  his  argument 
ght  not  fufFer  through  any  deficiency  of  materials,  rbeourfe 
been  had  to  every  authority  w'hich  has  come  within  his 
ch;  for  fcience  being  only  a  continual  accumulation  of  know- 
ge,  from  the  contributions  of  individuals,  the  author  has  con¬ 
ed  writers  of  all  clafles  with  diligence,  and  without  prejudice 
partiality.  He  has  freely  borrowed  where  neceflary,.  and,  in 
rt,  has  taken  every  ftep  that  was  in  his  power  to  come  at 
b.  He  has  forborne  the  aflbmption  of  any  credit  th.nt  in 
refpedt  belonged  to  another.  Even  in  language  he  has  been 
fir  from  wilhing  to  drefs  up  that  which  he  has  borrowed 
others  in  newer  or  more  appropriate  terms,  that  he  has 
oft  uniformly  adhered  to  his  text.  Various  expreffions,  and 
whole  fentences,  efpecially  upon  elementary  principles,  he 

has 
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has  given  in  the  very  words  of  the  writer  from  whom  they  have 
been  felcdied.  In  fine,  as  the  purpofe  of  thefe  letters  is  not  to 
intrude  upon  the  learned  an  unncceflTary:  repetition  of  what  they 
already  know,  but  to  point  out  the  paths  of  knowledge  to  the 
lefs  inftru6\ed,  and  to  excite  an  attention  to  objects  in  which  all 
men  are  equally  and  in  the  higheft  degree  interefted. 

Among  the  various  topics  oifcufled  in  VoL  L  are  thefe: 


I 


9 


1 


Letter  I.  The  fitiiation  of  Switzerland,  moral  as  well  as 
natural,  favourable  to  philofophical  ftudies. 

Letters  II.  and  III.  The  defi^n  of  thefe  letters  is,  to  coun- 
teracl  early  prejudices  againll  religion.—l V.  The  ftatcof  mind 
proper  for  taking  a  (urvey  of  nature.  This  a  fublime  fubjed 
of  fpeculation. — V.  Reflexions  on  human  ignorance;  with 
pradtical  inferences.— VI.  to  XI.  inclufive.  Different  theories 
of  the  earth,  with  obfervations  thereon*— XIL  Of  this  glo 
the  furface  only  known,  and  this  imperfefily*— XIII.  T 
ancient  do<^rine  of  atoms  adopted  by  Newton— attraftion 
Whether  attradlion  and  repulfion  be  efiential  properties  of  mat 
ter.  — XIV.  Opinions  of  ancient  and  modern  philofophers  con 
cerning  elements,  or  the  original  coinponent  parts  of  bexlies.- 

XV.  An  internal  fire  in  the  earth,  held  by  fome  philofophcr 
The  element  of  fire,  in  a  fixed  ftate,  pervades  all  nature. 

XVI.  Air — efiential  to  animal  and  vegetable  life. — XVII.  1 
atmofphere — winds,  how  caufed. — XV III..  Different  kinds 
air,  or  permanently  elaftic  fluids— charafters  of  fixed  air— i 
qualities  deleterious  and  beneficial. — XIX.  to  XXL  inclufiv 
Farther  remarks  on  the  nature  and  effefts  of  air — what  kinds 
air  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the  human  fpccies.— XXII.  Wate 
its  general  properties — whether  pure  water  be  a  fimple  elcmen 
of  may  be  formed  by  a  compofition  or  decompofition  of  air.- 
XXIII.  The  ocean — its  bed  not  formed  by  attrition— its  wate 
cotemporary  with  the  earth.  Chymical  analyfis  of  water. 
XXIV.  to  XXVI.  Theories,  with  remarks  on  thefe,  co 
cerning  the  afeent  of  aqueous  vapour,  the  origin  of  rivers, 
the  phenomena  of  freezing  and  thawing — how  water  bcco 
medicinal. — XXVII.-XX  v  IIL  Theories  concerning  tides 
confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  tides  arc  not  caufed  by  the 
ilueiices  of  the  fun  and  moon,  but  by  the  periodical  increafe 
decrcafe  of  polar  glaciens.— XXIX.. Minerals — conftituent  pa 
ebarafters,  and  formation,  of  various  kinds  of  ftones  and  cart 
—XXX.  Metals  and  femimetals — in  what  ftate  found  in 
earth — their  formation- probably  owing  to  cryftallifation  by 
ter. — XXXI.  The  prefent  cf  ntinents  formerly  covered  by 
ocean — hence  their  varied  furface,  and  the  abundance  of 
careous  ftones  and  (hells— fome  mountains  coeval  widi 
world,  others  formed  from  marine  predudiions.  t 


s 
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«  The  Alps^  you  well  know,  are  formed  of  a  great  number  of 
parallel  chains  of  mountains,  feparated  by  vallies  that  follow  the  fame 
diredion.  'Oh  thcfe  mountains,  as  we  have  obfervcd,  are  found 
mod  remarkable  petrifadlions.  For  inrtance :  it  is  well  known  that 
petrified  (hells  are  generally  found  filled  by  the  matter  of  the  bank 
on  which  they  are  repofed,  or  by  fome  analogous  matter,  which  is 
infinuated  into  them  by  infiltration.  But,  contrarywife  on  fome  of 
the  Alps,  they  have  been  found  filled  with  fand,  or  grains  of  an  an¬ 
gular,  irregular  quartz,  though  a:  the  fame  time  inclofed  in  a  cal¬ 
careous  rock.  It  could  have  been  nothing  elfe  fiirely,  then,  than  the 
fand  of  the  fea,  which  infinuated  itfelf  at  the  very  time,  or  prior  to 
the  formation  of  the  rock, 

‘  You  will  perhaps  fay,  that  however  forcibly  the  ocean  may  have 
been  fuppofed  to  have  operated  in  the  phenomena  of  the  globe,  it 
yet  is  temerity  to  infinuate,  that  mountains  were  not  coeval  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  earth.  Nor  do  I  differ  from  you  in  opinion.  1 
never  pfefumed  to  ^doubt  but  that  God  could  have  created  granite 
mountains  with  as  much  facility  as  he  could  have  created  fandy  plains. 
The  whole  of  my  pofition  goes  to— not  the  infufficiency  of  the  Maker 
of  the  univerfe,  as  to  the  primordial  formation  of  granite,  marble, 
and  other  cryfiallifed  and  calcareous  maffes,  but  to  the  appearances 
which  thofc  bodies  prefent,  on  examination,  at  this  period  of  time. 
The  quellion,  indeed,  is  a  fair  one.  Were  there  not  originally  moun- 
uios  f  without  hefitation  1  fay,  I  believe  there  were ;  the  antedilu¬ 
vian  world  muft  have  had  them,  otherwife  1  cannot  conceive  how 
there  could  have  been  animated  exiftence.  But  the  prefent  race  of 
mountains,  if  1  ma.y  be  allowed  tlie  expreffion,  manifefls  a  (Iriking 
hkenefs  to  the  aquatic,  or  marine  family;  and  in  broad  features  ex¬ 
hibit  a  recent  formation,  in  comparifon,  to  their  antediluvian  proge¬ 
nitors.  The  identity  of  the  conftituent  principles  of  (hells  and  cal¬ 
careous  Hones,  the  prefence  of  thefe  fame  (hells,  more  or  lefs  altered, 
in  the  limeftone  mountains,  authorife  us  to  conclude,  that  a  great 
part  at'leaft  of  the  calcareous  mafs  of  our  globe  owes  its  origin  to  this 
caufe  only.  It  is  not  indeed  without  difficulty  that  w'e  in  imaginatiot 
refer  effefts  of  fo  wonderfully  extenfive  a  nature  to  a  caufe  apparently 
fo  weak ;  yet  we  are  compelled  to  admit  it,  when  we  take  a  (light  view 
of  the  known  hiilory  of  (hells. 

•  In  fadt,  we  obferve  the  numerous  clafs  of  (hell  animals  which 
poiTefs  this  (lony  covering,  almoH  at  the  indant  of  their  origin.  We 
Ice  it  infenfibly  become  thick  and  enlarged  by  the  appofition  of  new 
coverings ;  and  this  (hell  at  length  comes  to  occupy  a  volume  fifty  or 
fixty  times  larger  than  that  of  the  animal  which  produced  it.  Let  us 
conCder  the  prodigious  number  of  animals  which  emit  this  fiony 
tranfudation ;  let  us  attend  to  their  fpeedy  augmentation,  their  mul- 
tiplication,  and  the  (hort  period  of  their  life,  the  mean  term  of  which' 
h  about  ten  years,  according  to.  the  calculation  of  Buffon  ;  let  us  mul¬ 
tiply  the  number  of  tlicfe  animals  by  the  mafs  of  (hell  they  leave  be- 
Itind  them,  and  we  (ball  then  arrive  at  the  mafs  which  the  (hells  of 
one  finglc  generation  ought  to  form  upon  this  globe.  If  vre  proceed 
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further  to  confider  how  many  generations  are  exllnft,  and  how  many 
fpccies  are  loll,  we  (hall  be  no  longer  lurprifed  to  find  that  a  con- 
fidcjable  part  of  the  furface*  of  the  globe  is  covered  with  their 
r^main^.’ 

[To  be  continued.  ] 


.  Art.  IV.  A  Synopjis  of  Mineralogy  \  exhibiting^  in  one  P'uvi\ 

.  and  rendering  eafy  and  familiar^  the  whole  Syjiem  of  that  ?mjl 
delightful  and  ufeful  Science.  By  fames  Miller^  Ejq.  PrcfeJjrjr 
of  Chymijlry  in  the  College  of  New  JVindjor.^  Nova  Scotia^  and 
Mincralogijl  General  to  Britijh  America,  Subferiptions  to  this 
elegant  and  highly  interefting  Work  (at  One  Guinea  the 
Copy,  coiififting  of  Thirteen  Sheets  Superroyal)  are  taken 
in-fer  the  Author  at  Mr;  Clarke’s  Printing-Office,  Northum- 
berland-Court,  Strand;  and  Mr.  Egerton’s  Milit^try  Library, 
Whitehall,  where  the  Work  may  be  had ;  and  of  all  the  Book- 
fellers  in  London  and  Weftniinfter.  1794. 

A  Methodical,  and  comprehenfive  arrangement  of  this  kind 
was  much  wanted,  and  refle£ls  honour  on  the  learned 
compiler,  as  a  vcrydntelligent  mineralogift  and  chymift.  It  was,  ^ 
indeed,  a  tafle  of  the  firft  magnitude,  yet  evidently  not  beyond 
the  indefatigable  induftry,  ingenuity,  and  judgment,  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  who  has  attempted  it.  He  deferibes,  with’perfpicuity 
and  accuracy,  every  remarkable.fubjeft  of  the  mineral  kingdom. 
He  prefents  a  great  and  pleafihg  variety  of  the  moft  entertaining 
ahd  advantageous  procefl'es  on  mineral  bodies  ;  and  thereby  ren¬ 
ders  ‘  the  publication  a  truly  valuable  acquifition,  not  only  to 
thofe  who  derive  eu.olument  from  the  application  of  this  fcience 
to  particular  arts  or  purpofes,  but  to  thofe  who,  enter  on  and 
prolecuie  the  lludy  for  their  amufement,  or  through  a  noble 
zeal  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 

•To  clofe  our  obfervatiorts  on  this  excellent  compilation,  ex- 
prefs  our  fulled  fenfe  of  the  merit  of  the  author,  and  refpedt  tor 
his  opinion,  we  afl'ert  (in  his  own  words),  ‘  that  the  philofopher, 

^  the  pradlical  chymid,the  artids  in  inferior  and  refined  branches 
‘  of  manufacture  dependent  on  mineral  bodies  or  their  eftVCls; 
the  dudent  in  mineralogical  of  chymical  refearches;  the  vir- 

*  tiiofo  and  traveller ;  the  gentleman  poflelfed  of  landed  property, 

‘  likely  to  contain  ores  or  other  valuable  minerals ;  will  find  the 

*  Synopfis  an  entertaining,  indfuClive,and  ufeful  Compendium 
^  of  Mineralogy.* 
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Art.  /V.  ■  Obfervations  upon  the  Plagues  •  in fli^fed  upon  the 
Egyptians :  in  zvhich  is  Jhewn  the  peculiarity  of  thefe  fuclgments^ 
and  their  Correfpondence  with  the  Rites  and  Idolatry  of  that 
People.  To  thefe  is  prefixed  a  prefatory  Difeourfe  concerning  the 
Grecian  Colonies  from  Egypt.  By  faceb  Bryant,  pp.  442. 
8vo.  75.  boards.  London ’.  printed  for  the  Author ;  and  fold 
by  T.  Cadell  and  P.  Elmfley,-  Strand  3  and  J.  Payne,  Mews 
Gate.  1794. 


^HIS  refpcflable  veteran  in  ancient  literature,  whofe  various 
produdlions  enlarge  the  common  flock  of  knowledge, 
afSrms,  ‘  that  it  has  been  his  chief  labour  to  do  honour  to  the 
‘  religion  which  he  profefles^  and  to  authenticate  the  feriptures 
‘  upon  w'hich  It  is  founded.' — Preface^  p.  5. 

In  the  prefixed  difeourfe  are  fpcciScd  feveral  colonies  tranf- 
plantcd  from  Egypt  into  Greece;  particular  rites  and  Ceremo¬ 
nies  imported  thence;  the  myfteries  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  for 
inftance  by  Melampus  ;  tfiofe  of  Eleufis  by  Ercchtheus;  of  Ifis 
by  Cadmus  : — and  the  times  when  thefe  rites  were  introduced. 
On  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Marfliam  it  is  afierted,  that  thefe 
cuiloms  were  eftablifliey  in  Egypt  before  the  time  of  Mofes,  and 
that  thofe  who  brc«Ight  them  into  Greece,  were  either  cotem¬ 
porary. with,  .or  antecedent  to  that  lawgiver.  This  principle 
Mr.  Bpyant  triifts  will  'warrant  any  application  he  may  feme-- 
times  niake  to  the  traditions  *and  ufages  of  Greece,  when  he 
has  occafron  to  illuftrate  by  them  the  rites  and^wcrlhip  of  Egypt* 
Page  I — 13. 
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Supplement:  Extra£ls  from  the  journies  of  Monf.  Monconys 
and  of  Dr.  Pocock.  Plate  III.  Names  of  the  regions  and 
Places  near  Egypt  and  Arabia,  upon  the  Red  Sea  and  further 
eadwarJ,  as  in  Abulfeda,  and  in  the  travels  of  perfons  Hill  later, 
and  at  this  day,  fronting  p.  442. 

As  the  firft  three  parts  exhauft  the  fubjefts  exprefled  in  the 
title-page,  we  (hall  from  them  fele£I  fuch  extradts  as  tend  to  il« 
luftrate  the  plan  and  execution  of  this  work. 

Ijl  Plague.  The  River  turned  to  Blood. 

*  This  judgment  brought  upon  the  Egyptians  is  very  remarkable, 
and  introduced  with  great  propriety,  though  the  fcope  of  it  may  not 
at  hrii  be  obvious.  It  was  a  punifhment  particularly  adapted  to  that 
blinded  and  infatuated  people,  as  it  (hewed  them  the  bafenefs  of 
thofe  elements  which  they  reverenced,  and  the  infufficicncy  of  the 
gods  in  which  they  trufted :  and  this  knowledge  was  very  felutary  to 
the  Ifraelites,  as  it  warned  them  not  to  fall  into  the  fame,  or  any 
ilmilar  idolatry,  when  they  had  feen  it  thus  debafed  and  expofed, 
and  attended  with  fuch  accumulated  evil.  The  Egyptians  honoured 
the  Nile  with  a  religious  reverence,  and  valued  themfelves  much  upon 
the  excellence  of  their  river.  Nor  was  this  blind  regard  confined  to 
the  Egyptians  only,  but  obtained  in  many  parts  of  the  world  ;  fo  that 
it  was  expedient  for  the  children  of  Ifrael  to  be^timely  warned  agalnft 
fuch  blindnef§  and  infatuation.^  [The  author  refers  to  proper  autho¬ 
rities  for  the  prevalence  of  river-worlhip  among  the  Perfians  and 
Medes,  the  Parthians  and  Sarmatians,  the  Greeks  and  Phrygians.] 

*  But  no  nation  carried  their  reverence  to  fuch  an  extravagant  degree 
of  idolatry  as  the  Egyptians.  They  looked  upon  their  river  not  only 
as  confecrated  to  a  deity,  but,  if  we  may  believe  fome  others,  as* 
their  chief  national  god,  and  worlhipped  it  accordingly.  The  people 
above  Syene  Ityled  the  Nile  Siris,  and  Sirius,  which  was  the  name  of 
Ofiris  and  the  fun ;  and,  upon  folemn  occafions,  invoked  it  as  their 
chief  guardian  and  protedor.  They  fuppofed  it  gave  birth  to  all 
their  deities  who  were  born  upon  its  banks;  and  that  the  Nile  was 
particularly  the  father  of  Vulcan.  Hence  were  temples  there  ereded 
to  his  honour,  and  a  city,  called  after  his  name,  Nilopolis,  in  which 
he  was  particularly  worlhippcd ;  and  there  were  feitivals  and  rites, 
flylcd  Nciioa  Sacra,  obferved  over  all  ligypt.  As  they  received  fo 
much  benefit  from  their  river,  they  held  water  in  general  as  facred, 
as  Jut.  Firmicus  has  obferved.’ 

Mr.  Bryant  prefumes,  that  thefe  fuperftitions  prevailed  even 
in  the  time  of  Mofes,  and,  as  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  puniftj-^ 
ment,  obfcives, 

«  That  God  might  have,  many  different  ways,  tainted  the  ftreams 
of  F'gyptf  hut  he  thought  proper  to  change  them  to  blood.  Now 
the  Egyptians,  and  efpecially  their  priefts,  were  peculiarly  nice  and 
delicate  in  their  outward  habit  and  rites,  and  they  abhorred  hiothing 
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more  than  blood.  They  feldom  admitted  any  bloody  facrifices ;  and 
with  the  lean  (lain  of  gore  they  would  have  thought  themfelves  pollut* 
cd.  With  refpcdl  to  the  deftruftion  of  the  aquatic  tribes,  the  ofFenfive 
vapour  from  the  waters  muft  have  been  a  great  aggravation  of  the  evil 
to  a  people  who  abhorred  all  animal  corruption.  What  the  hiftorian 
obferves  of  the  filh  is  of  confequence,  for  all  the  natives  of  the  river 
were,  in  fome  degree,  deemed  facred.  In  many  parts  the  people  did 
not  feed  upon  them.  The  priefts,  in  particular,  never  tailed  filh, 
and  this  on  account  of  their  imputed  fandlity;  for  they  were  fome^ 
times  looked  upon  as  facred  emblems;  at  other  times  worftiipped  as 
real  deities  *  •  *.  .  Thefe  prodigies  in  Egypt  were  very  ialutary 
and  well  direfted.  They  mult  have  had  a  great  influence  upon  the 
Ifraelites,  and  been  attended  with  a  permanent  difgull  and  abhorrence. 
The  fallacy,  too,  of  the  worlhip  mull  have  been  apparent,  when  judg¬ 
ments  weie  thus  executed  upon  thefe  reputed  deities,  who  could  nei¬ 
ther  protect  their  votaries,  nor  defend  themfelves.  Herein  were  ve¬ 
rified  the  words  bf  God  to  Mofes — Againft  all  the  gods  of  Egypt 
will  I  execute  judgment.’^ 

JCth  Plague.  Death  of  the  Firjl-horn. 

*  No  nation  was  fo  addifled  to  tears  and  lamentations  as  the  Egyp.. 
tians.  Hence  in  the  Orphic  Argonautics  are  mentioned  the  mourning 
of' this  people,  and  the  facred  libations,  at  the  rites  of  Ofiris.  But 
their  grief,  at  vthe  feafofi  here  foretold,  was  to  exceed  every  thing:, 
real  or  artificial,  that  had  ever  preceded.  It  was  not  the  lofs  of 
Ofiris,  a  remote  and  imaginary  misfortune,  which  they  were  to  la¬ 
ment,  blit  a  niofe  intimate  and  aflefting  evil.  The  firll-born  of  each 
houfc,  its  pride  and  folace,  was  to  be  cut  off;  fo  that  their  forrow 
was  to  be  from  the  heart,  real,  exuberant,  and  univerfal.  They 
were  to  be  indulged  in  grief  to  fatiety,  and  glutted  with  tears  and 
lamentations.  Of  all  this  a  -proper  warning  was  given,  which  muft 
mall  have  ferved  with  many  towards  anticipating  the  calamity 
by  a  fearful  expectation,-  and  mult  have"  rendered  the  people 
in  general  more  ready  to  afford  the  Ifraelites  thtir  difmiflion, 
through  whofe  detention  they  fuffered,  When  any 

perfon  died  in  a  family,  all  the  relations,  and  all  the  friends,  of 
the  deceafed,  cooperated  in  a  feene  of  forrow.  I'he  procefs  was  to 
quit  the  houfe,  at  which  time  the  women,  with  their  hair  loofe,  and 
their  bofoms  bare,  ran  wild  about  the  ftreets.  The  men  likewife, 
with  their  apparel  equally  difordered.  kept  them  company;  all 
ihricking  and  howling,  and  beating  themfelves,  as  they  went  along. 
This  was  upon  the  death  of  a  (ingle  perfon.  But  when  one  was  dead 
iu  every  family,  every  houfe  muft  have  been  in  great  meafure  vacated, 
and  the  ftreets  quite  tilled  with  mourning.  Hence  we  may  be  aflured, 
that  thefe  violent  emotions  were  general,  and  at  the  fame  time  Ihock- 
ing  pad  all  imagination.  The  fuddennefs  of  the  llroke,  and  the  im¬ 
mediate,  univerfal  cries  of  death,  at  midnight,  that  particular  awful 
feafon,  mult  have  filled  every  foul  with  horror. 

‘  One  manifeft  purpofe  of  Providence,  in  thefe  fignsandju  dg. 
itients,  was  to  panilh  the  Egyptians  by  a  feries  of  evils;  and  this  on 
two  accounts.  Firft,  bccauls  they  were  blell  \yiih  noble  parts  and 
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great  knowledge,  which  they  proftitutcd  to  a  fliameful  degree;  and, 
iccondly,  after  their  nation  had  been  preferved  by  one  of  the  Ifraclitifli 
family,  they  had,  contrary  to  all  right,  and  in  defiance  of  original 
flipulation,  cnflaved  the  people  to  whom  they  had  been  fo  much  in¬ 
debted;  and,  not  contented  with  this,  they  had  proceeded  to  murder 
t!:eir  offspring,  and  to  render  the  people’s  bondage  intolerable  by  a 
w inton  exertion  of  power.  It  had  been  told  them,  that  the  family 
of  the  Ifraclites  was  God’s  firft  born,  Exod,  iv.  22;  for  from  that  fa¬ 
mily  Girill  was  to  proceed,  who  is  the  firil-born  of  every  creature, 
Thciefore  God  faid  to  them,  “  Let  my  fon  go,  that  he  may  ferve  me; 
anJ,  if  thou  refufe  to  let  him  go,  behold,  I  v/ill  flay  ihy  fon,  even  thy 
firll  born,”  But* they  heeded  not  this  adijionition.’ 


In  his  prefatory  difeourfe  the  author  contends,  that  the  rites 
of  Egypt  were  of  great  antiquity ;  and  it  may  be  admitted,  that 
they  had  obtained  an  eftabhlhment  there  prior  to  the  days  of 
Mofes.  But  the  early  date  of  the  emigrations  from^at  coun¬ 
try  into  Greece  is  controvertible.  The  firft  Grecian  fathers, 
he  owns,  endeavoured  to  lower  the  dates  of  thefe  tranfa£tions, 
in  order  to  raife  the  era  of  Mofes.  They  allow,,  however,  thofe 
emigrants  a  very  remote  antiquity,  and  place  them  many  ages 
before  the  era  of  Troy.  T  his  arrangement  is  indecifive;  lor, 
according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Troy  fell  fo  late  as  the  18th  cf 
Jehcfliaphat,  A.JVI.  2108,  almoft  fix  centuries  after  the  Exodus, 
His  conclufions  are  conformable  to  the  courfe  of  nature,  the 
ftate  of  the  world,  and  the  report  of  hiftory.  Whereas  Mr. 
Bryant  determines  nothing  relative  to  the  chronological  charaders 
of  the  tranfadlions  which 'compofe  his  volumes,  replete  as  they 
are  with  great  eiudition. 

The  principal  fubjecls  of  this  volume,  he  believes,  he  has 
confidered  in  a  light  quite  new.  In  regard  to  the  plagues  of 
Egypt,  and  the  correfpondence  between  the  olFence  and  the  pu- 
nifiimcnt,  no  other  writer,  known  to  us,  has  in  a  diftindl  trea- 
tlfe  difeuflTed  the  fubjeft  with  equal  depth  or  refearch,  and  variety 
of  illuftration.  The  arguments  by  which  he  confirms  his  hy- 
pothefis,  in  the  two  examples  above  inferted,  are  agreeable  to 
the  natural  temperature,  and  fuperftitious  charafler,  of  that  in¬ 
fatuated  nation;  and  it  is  with  pleafure  we  aflure  the  public,  that 
the  nature  and  afpc6l  of  the  intermediate  judgments  exhibit  no 
lefs  obvious  fignatures  of  reference  to  the  profane  tenets  and 
ufages  of  the  fufFerers.  In  all  the  author  difeovers  extenfive 
learning,  ingenuity  in  its  application,  and  evidence  in  framing 
conclufions.  On  the  climate  and  feafons  various  appofite  re¬ 
marks  occur ;  and  the  refult  of  the  whole  master  is,  that  in  each 
prodigy  th^  finger  of  God  w^as  difcernible, 
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On  the  remaining  parts  of  the  work,  the  divine  appointment 
of  Mofes,  and  die  geographical  defcriptions,  our  limits  forbid 
enlargement.  '  I  he  whole  work  is  of  elaborate  conllruflion, 
and  rich  in  valuable  materials,  peculiarly  ukful  to  the  antiquary, 
the  critic,  and  the  divine. 


Art.  VL  .A  Mythological^  Etymologic  al^  and  Hijlorical  Dic^ 
tionary  ;  extr aided  Jnom  the  Analyfta  of  ancient  Mythology.  By 
JVilliam  Hoiwel!^  B>  D.,  Vicar  oj'  Thornhury^  Gloucejierfoircy 
and  Prebendary  of  Exeter,  pp.  470.  8vo.  6s.  boards.  Lon¬ 
don:  printed  for  C.  Dilly,  in  the  Poultry.  1793* 

PREFACE. 

^HE  Analyfis  of  ancient  Mythology,  in  three  volumes  quarto,  by 
Jacob  ihyant,  Efq.  is  a  work  of  the  deepeft  erudition,  and  mod 
jullly  held  in  the  higheil  eftimation  by  the  learned.  It  is  alfo  a  work ' 
of  price,  and  therefore  not  ealily  obtained  by  many,  however  de- 
firous  they  may  be  of  gaining  farther  infight  into  facred'and  profane 
hillory,  &c.  For  which  reafon  it  was  thought  that  a  compendium 
of  the  above  work,  together  with  fome  extrafis  from  a  treatife  by 
the  fame  learned '  gentleman,  entitled,  Obfervations  on  the  ancient 
Hiftory  of  Egypt  (410.  publilhed  1768,  for  B.  White,  Pleet-Street), 
would  not  he  unacceptable.  Moreover  it  was  apprehended,  that  the 
betfer  way  to  execute  this  defign  would  be  throwing  fuch  compendium 
into  the  form  of' a  didlionary,  as  thereby  the  feveral  articles  would 
be  more  readily  found  and  confultcd  ;  pa/lages,  which  occur  upon 
the  farpe  fubjeA  in  different  places  of  the  three  volumes,  would  be 
better  feen  and  comprehended.'  An  index,  ‘  of  28  pages,’  is  fub- 
joined,  which,  though  unufual,  was  judged  to  be-neccITary,  there  be¬ 
ing  many  terms  of  importance  which  could  not  properl /  make 
diilind  articles  of  themfclves ;  and  aiany^  which  though  they  do, 
ye:  occurring  in  other  places,  give  farther  infight  into  the  fubjed.* 

The  fhape  in  which. this  work  folicits  public  attention,  is 
that  of  a  copious  index  to  two  diftinct  produdlions  of  a  very 
maftcrly  genius.  One  article  from. each  will  fullice  as  a  fpecimen 
of  die  entire  tolledtion. 


‘CADMUS. 

The  account  of  this  fuppofed  perfonage,  as  given  by  the  Greeks, 
is  full  of  inconfillencies  ;  and,  if  we  confidcr  the  whole  hillory  of  this 
cek*brated  hero,  we  (hall  find  that  it  was  irapofiible  for  one  perfon  to 
have  effedled  what  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  performed.  His  expedi¬ 
tions  were  various  and  wonderful;  and  fuch. as,  in  thofe  early  times, 
Would  not  have  been  attempted,  nor  could  ever  have  been  completed, 
la  ancient  times  but  little  correfpondence  was  maintained  between 
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nation  and  nation;  depredation?  were  very  frequent;  and  every 
little  maritime  power  was  in  a  ftate  of  piracy  ;  fo  that  navigation  was 
attended  with  great  peril.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  believed,  that 
perfon  (bould  lo  often  rove  ppon  the  feas,  amid  fuch  variety  of  na¬ 
tions,  and  refide  among  them  at  his  pleafure;  much  lefs,  that  he 
ihould  build  temples,  found  cities  (ico  in  Libya),  and  introduce  his 
religion,  wherever  he  lifted;  and  this  loo  only  in  tranfient  vifits. 
The  truth  feems  to  be  this.  The  travels  of  Qadmus,  like  the  expe. 
ditipns  of  Perfeus,  Sefpftris,  and  Oftris,  relate  to  colonics,  which, 
at  different  times  went  abroad,  and  were  d’.ftingniftied  by  this  title. 
But  what  was  the  work  of  many,  and  performed  at  various  feafons, 
has  been  attributed  to  one  perfon.  All  who  embarked  under  the 
fame  name  or  title,  were,  in  after  times,  fuppofed  to  have  been  under 
the  fame  leader;  and  to  him  was  attributed  the  honour  of  every  thing 
performed  ;  and  as  colonies  of  the  fame  denomination  went  to  parts 
of  the  world  widely  diftant,  their  ideal  chieftain,  whether  Cadmus, 
Bacchus,  or  Hercules,  w^s  fuppofed  to  have  traverfed  the  fame 
ground,  .and  the  achievements  of  different  ages  were  copferred  uppa 
’  the  fancied  hero  of  a  day. 

*  Cadmus  was  one  of  the  namw  pf  Oliris,  the  chief  deity  of  Egypt. 

Both  Harmonia  and  Europa  are  of  the  like  nature.  They  were  titles 
of  the  deity,  but  affumed  by  colonies  who* went  put  and  fettled  un¬ 
der  thefe  denominations.  He  was  the  fame  as  Hermes  of  Egypt, 
called  alfo  Thoth,  Athoth,  Canathoth,  and  was  fuppofed  the  author 
of  letters.  He  was  alfo  ftyled  Cadmilus,  another  name  for  Hermes, 
That  he  was  the  fame  as  Ham,  will  appear  from  the  etymology  of  : 
his  name.  Achad,  Achpii,  and  Achpr,  were  names  of  the  fun  ;  and 
the  name  of  which  we  are  treating^  is  a  compound  of  A.chad-Ham, 
rendered  by  the  Greeks,  Acadamus  and  Academes,  contraSed 
Cadmus.  »•  '  . 

*  The  ftory,  theii,  of  Cadmus  and  Europa  relates  to  a  colony  from 

Egypt  and  Syria,  who  went  abroad,  at  different  times,  and' fettled  in 
various  parts.  They  are  faid  to  have  been  determined  in  their*  place  ^ 
of  refidence  by  an  ox  or  cow.  By  this  is  only  ipeant,  that  they  were  | 
direfled  by  an  oracle ;  for  without  fuch  previous  inquiries  no  colonies  | 
went  abroad.  i 

*  The  Cadmians  extended  themfelves  very  far,  quite  to  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  and  weftward  to  the  coaft  of  Greece  and  Aufonia;  and  ftiP 
farther  to  the  great  Atlantic.  They  went  under  the  pame  of  Elio- 
^ans,  Oropians,  Cadmonians,  Hermonians,  and  more  particularly! 
Ophitse  or  Hivites ;  and  therefore  in  many  places  whither  they  came, 
were  faid  to  As  arm  with  ferpents,  as  they  introduced  the  ferpent  wor- 
Ihip.  Another  of  their  titles  was  Heliadas,  or  children  of  the  fun. 
They  were  looked  upon  as  adepts  in  every  branch  of  foience,  and 
particularly  famed  for  their  (kill  in  aftronomy.  They  were  the  firJ 
navigators  of  the  feas,  and  the  diviffons  of  time,  with  the  notificatlpli 
of  leafons,  are  aforibed  to  them. 

f  Cadmus  is  reprefonted  as  ‘  a  giant,  and  Npnnus  fays,  that  he 

Jlan ted  in  Greece  a  colony  of  giants.  Hence  the  Cadmians  we^ 
ylcd  Anakes,  and  Anaktes,  and  the  umples  pf  their  gods  Anaktori?* ' 
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Thcfe  terms  were  imported  from  the  Anakim  of  Egypt  and  Canaan. 
As  Aurita,  alfo,  they  were  of  the  (hepherd  race/ 

This  article  is  abridged  from  the  analyfis^  the  following 
from  Mr.  Bryant’s  other  work,  his  Obfervations  on  the  ancient 
Hiftory  of  Egypt,  and  on  the  Faftor  Kings : 

‘SHEPHERDS. 

^  Herodotus  mentions  determinately,  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
heavens,  and  every  thing  relating  to  the  divifion  of  time  was  im¬ 
ported  from  JB^bylonia.  As  thefe  Babylonians,  fons  of  Urius,  ma- 
rafcltly  came  to  Greece  by  the  way  of  Egypt,  it  appears  pretty  evi¬ 
dent  that  they  were  the  foiis  of  Chus,  of  the  ihephcrd  race,  who  fo 
long  held  the  fovereignty  in  that  kingdom.  Hence  it  is,  that 
throughout  the  whole  mythology  of  the  Grecians,  continual  are  ihc 
allufions  to  (Hepherd^,  a  title  peculiar  to  the  Auritae  of  Egypt, 

‘  We  are  told  by  Syncellus,  that  Egypt  had'been  under  fubjeftion 
to  a  threefold  race  of  kings,  the  Auritae,  the  Meftraei,  and  the  Egyp¬ 
tian.  He  places  the  Auritae  fir  ft,  becaufe  he  thought  they  were  the 
Jrftintime.  The  Meftraei  were  undoubtedly  the  genuine  defccn-' 
dants  of  Mizraim,  who  firft  gave  name  to  the  country ;  the  traces  of 
which  are  not  yet  effaced,  A1  Cahira,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  Egypt# 
being  called  Mezre  at  this  day.  The  Aurits  were  the  Arabian  fhep- 
herds  and  thtir  kings,  who  reigned  here  a  confiderabic  time,  main¬ 
taining  themfelves  by  fofbe ;  till,  after  many  ftruggles,  they  were 
ioally  expelled  by  the  natives.  After  this  occurs^  at  fome  interval, 
rpiece/of  hiftory  relating  to  another  fet  of  people,  who  were  fo- 
journers  in  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Amenophis.  -  They  were  in  fub- 
jedion  to  the  prince  of  the  country,  and  treated  by  him  as  flaves,  be* 
ttufe  they  were  infeded  with  the  leprofy.  As  they  increafed  in  num¬ 
bers  to  a  great  amount,  he  employed  them  in  the  done  quarries,  on. 

Ieaft  fide  of  the  Nile,  with  fome  of  the  Egyptians*  It  is  faid  of 
s  prince,  that  he  longed  much  to  be  admitted'to  the  prefence  of 
gods,  as  Orus,  a  former  king,  had  been.  But  it  was  told  hinif 
t  his  wifti  would  never  be  accomplifhed,  till  he  purged  hii  land  oC 
diltcinpered  people.  He  fent  them,  therefore,  to  the  Arabian 
LTiies ;  and  as  they  laboured  under  great  inconveniencies  in  that 
ce,  upon  a  remonftrance  made  to  him,  he  granted  them  for  a  re- 
it  the  city  ALaris,  where  the  former  fhepherds  had  refided.  ♦  •  • 
nee  we  learn,  that  a  twofold  race  of  people  fojourned  in  Egypt  j 
1  however  their  hiftory  may  be,  in  feme  refpeds,  confufed,  yet 
ch  light  may  be  obtained  from  it.  They  were  each  of  them 
Jcmed  fhepherds.  The  firft  were  lords  and  conquerors ;  the  others 
‘^ants,  and  had  the  very  city  given  them  to  inhabit,  which  the 
ers  had  evacuated,  Thefe  latter  are  manifeftly  a  dIftintEl  people 5 
1  though  many  circumftaqces  may  be  blended  and  mifplaccd,  yet, 
®  name  of  th^ir  leader  and  lawgiver,  it  is  plain  that  they  were 
elites.  As  to  the  firft,  they  were  fuppgfed  to  have  come  from  th^ 
%  in  refpefl  to  that  to  which  they  came.  They  were  undoubtedly 
Aurit^,  and  the  city  they  founded  was  whi^h  the  Greek's 
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called  Avaris  and  Abaris,  by  an  cafy  inflexion.  It  h  no  other  than 
the  city  Ur,  Aur,  light  and  fire ;  of  which  element  the  Auritj 
mull  lu.ve  been  worlhippers,  as  all  the  Arabians  were.  1  heir  chief 
god  WHS  Alorus  (the  god  of  fire),  fuppofed  to  have  been  Hcohailus 
of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Mulciber,  or  Vulcan,  of  the  Roma..s.  and 
by  fome  eliecmcd  Bacchus;  but  anfwcring  nearly  to  Gurai.us* 
&C.  Sec. 

Mr.  Holwell  has,  with  fidelity  and  judgment,  compendifed 
the  two  capital  produdfions  of  his  author,  itil!  keeping  in  vic;v 
the  primal y  objects  cf  inveftigation,  and  the  ultimate  condu- 
fions  dcducible  from  afiumed  principles.  In  the  furvey  ot*  ma¬ 
terials,  fo  numerous,  and  widely  difperied,  without  chapters  cf 
contents,  or  general  index  to  facilitate  arrangement,  it  could 
not  be  expedted  that  the  collciSlion  (hould  be  exempt  tVoni 
omiiuons  and  xTiifti.kes.  Several  have  been  uifeovered,  upoa 
collating  with  the  original  the  two  extracts  above  copied.  I  hc. 
compiler  has  very  properly  referred  to  the  volumes  and  pages  of 
his  author,  and  to  the  writers  whom  he  had  confultcd — an  ex¬ 
pedient  which  renders  ealy  and  expeditious  the  pcrulkKof  the 
W’orks  whence  this  diclionary  is  compiled. 

In  fubjedts  fo  intricate,  ambiguous,  and  uncertain,  it  canne: 
be  fuppof  d  that  Mr.  Bryant  v/as  always  fucceliful  in  kis  re- 
fcarcbes  and  decifions ;  and  as  Mr.  Holweirs  defign  w.is  mi 
to  improve  his  author’s  fyftem,  this  abftracl  muit  exhibit  the 
defci^ts,  ovcrfights,  and  other  imperfections  of  the  hrge 
work. 

Mr.  Bryant  affirms  the  identity  of  Cadmus,  OGrIs.  Mam,  and 
Merxury,  of  Egypt.  Ham  was  one  of  the  few  who  furvived 
the  deluge.  If  therefore  Cadmus  were  the  fame  peifonage;  if 
he  taught  the  arts,  made  the  expeditions,  planted  the  colonic* 
and  W’on  the  conquefts,  aferibed  to  all  the  four,  he  certa  nh 
provided  the  Greeks  with  a  part  of  their  alphabet,  before  thei 
country  w'as  inhabited,  fubdued  regions  in  a  ftate  of  difolation 
from  the  time  of  the  recent  deluge,  and  removed  colonies  wa 
all  the  imperfc£lions  of  an  embryo  ft  ate. 

In  the  paflage  above  quoted  the  author  admits,  ‘  that  t! 

*  travels  of  Cadmu^*,  like  the  expeditions  of  Perfeus,  Sclijftr 
^  and  Ofiris,  relate  to  colonies  which  at  different  times  we 

*  abroad,  and  were  diftinguiihed  w'ith  this  title.’  Cac!:r*ii 
Mercury,  Ofiris,  Sefoftris,  and  Perfeus,  mu  ft  therefore  h- 
been  at  leaft  one  or  more  generations  pofterior  to  Ham. 

Ofiris,  as  Plutarch  informs  us,  went  into  the  ark  on  the 
of  the  month  Athyr,  when  the  fun  was  in  Scorpio,  d® 
Ofiris  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fupreme  god  of  the 
and  the  fun  his  reprefentative.  But  is  it  cAnfiitent  w® 

coinnv.® 
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errmon-fenfe  that  either  Ncah,  or  his  fon  Ham,  fticuld,  after 
iclear  and  full  a  denionftratlon  of  a  providential  government,  ' 
i  the  univerfal  deluge,  accept  the  homage  due  to  that  God 
ho  made  the  fun,  and  appointed  the  circuits,  which  to  that 
iv  he  had  invariably  obferved  ?  Mr.  Bryant  may  remonftrate, 

\i  Cadmus,  Ham,  or  Ofiris,  did  not  accent,  divine  honours, 
t  a  fuperftitious  race,  after  the  lapfe  of  fcvcral  centuries,  de- 
e;;d  that  they  (hould  be  vvorfliipped  as  the  emblems  of  a  tute- 
divinity.  May  not  the  exiilcnce  of  Cadmus  be,  with  equal 
3{bn,. deferred  as  many  centuries  ? 

The  ftate  of  population  in  the  new  world  did  neither  require 
jf  admit  the  migration  of  colonies  prior  .to  the  general  d:fper- 
1.  The  date  of  this  memorable  revolution  Mr,  Bryant  con- 
cis  with  the  fixth  year  before  the  birth  of  Abraham.  Ham, 
s  agreed,  was  the  fitft  king  of  Egypt.  His  family,  according 
Mr.  Bryant,  peopled  Chaldea,  Canaan,  Arabia,  and  alfo 
xnicia  and  Egypt.  That  part  of  his  family  which  accoin- 
ied  him  into  Egypt  could  not  be  numerous;  and  from  fo 
tile  a  country  feyeral  generations  muft  have  elapfed  before  a 
erfetation  of  inhabitants  could  make  an  emigration  necefiary. 
the  numbers  of  a  rifing  community  its  natural  ftrength  and 
ideal  importance  depend.  ’'For  thefe  reafons  the  colonies 
Egypt  into  Arabia,  Greece,  and  Phoenicia,  muft  be  re- 
Bed  to  a  period  much  later  than  the  difperfion  y  and  the  arrival 
HCadmus  into'  Phoenicia  fairly  admits  fo  recent  a  date  as  the 
Bn  of  Saul  or  David. 

Brhe  author  owns,  that  as  colonies  of  the  fame  denomlna- 
B  went  to  parts  widely  diftant,  their  ideal  chieftain,  whether 
Bnus,  Bacchus,  or  Hercules,  v/as  fuppojed  to  have  traverfed 
Blame  ground  and  the  achievements  of  different  ages  were 
Bferrcd  upon  the  fancied  hero  of  a' day.  On  this  principle 
[Bthe  events  of  a  modern  date  wear  the  hoary  afpedl:  of  a  ve- 
^Bble  antiquity.  Whatever  was  the  time  of  the  firft  expe-di- 
B  from  Egypt  into  Phoenicia,  Cadmus  was  none  of  the  fir  ft 
Benturers.  His  father,  Agenor,  King  of  Tyre;  was  cotem- 
B'/ with  David,  king  of  the  twelve  tribes;  and  Hiram,  who 
thB*W  Solomon  with  materials' for  the  temple,  was  the  j^rand- 
plofApior.- 

retB^*  l^ry^int  always  reafons  on  the  poftulate,  that  the  ufe  of 
writing  was  coeval  with  the  world.  This  is  the 
>aB^^-ftone  on  w'hich  the  v/hole  fuperftrudture  of  his  mytholo- 
■  pantheon  refts.  It  was  firft  pracVifed  by  tlie  Hebrews,  and 
tranfmitted  to  the  Arabians,  Chaldees,  and  rhoeni- 
TB*‘.  Cadmus  was  moft  probably  the  firft  who  propagated 
iaiB^^portant  difeovery  in  Greece  and  Egypt,  almoit  3000 
from  the  creation.  The  Egyptian  priefts,  ignorant  of 
nvB  piimitive. 
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primitive  antiquity,  circulated  among  foreigners  fabulous  tra(!i 
lions  inftcad  of  authentic  records.  Their  dynafties,  exhibitt 
in  a  variety  of  incoherent  forms,  have  long  been  an  engine  0 
deception.  Thev  are  divided  into  three  periods,  that  ofthj 
Auritae,  of  the  Mizraim,  and  of  the  Egyptians.  The  fir 
comprehends  the  reigns  of  the  gods  and  demigods ;  and  thi 
feries  feems  to  have  been  prior  to  the  flood  :  the  remaining  tw 
extend  to  the  diffblution  of  the  Perfian  empire,  with  wbk 
terminates  the  lafl  dynafty. 

Mr.  Bryant  reje<fts,  as  fpurious,  the  firft  fourteen  dynaftij 
of  Manetho,  adopting  the  fcheme  of  Syncellus,  who  afiigi 
the  firft  rank  to  the  Auritae,  or  (hepberd  kings.  His  abbn 
viator,  Mr.  Holwell,  omits  the  notations  of  time,  which,  ^ 
cording  to  his  author,  charafterife  the  invafion  of  Egypt,  ai 
the  duration  of  paftor-fovereignty.  As  this  omiflion  mutilat 
Mr.  Bryant’s  hypotbefis,  it  is  proper  to  fupply  the  deficien( 
from  the  original  work.  ‘  The  whole  body’  (of  the  (hephen 
or  Cuthites  from  Babylonia)  ‘  retired,  after  having  been 

*  potTefllon  of  Egypt  above  250  years ;  and,  about  thirty  yq 

*  after  their  exit,  came  the  Iiraelitilh  (hepberds  into  the  cou 

*  try  from  Canaan.’ — Analyjisy  Vol.  III.  p.  355. - Tbefeii. 

involve  a  mafs  of  abfurdities.  Ifrael,  after  430  years  of  Tojour 
jng,  left  Eg}T)t  A.  M.  2515;  and  430+30+250ZZ710.  Th 
2515 — 710=1805,  the  date  of  the  invafion.  Hence  deduct  t 
laft  year  of  the  old  world  1657,  the  remainder,  148,  denotest 
interval  from  the  deluge  to  the  ufurpation  of  the  Cuthiie  (he 
herds.  In  another  paflage  Mr.  Bryant  connects  the  difperfi 
with  the  fixth  year  before  the  birth  of  Abraham,  coincident  wi 
the  346th  from  the  termination  of  the  flood.  By  his  comput 
tion,  the  paftor  kings  invaded  the  klngdorh  of  the  Mizraim  1 
years  before  the  difperfion,  that  is,  before  the  ei1:abli(hment 
any  one  kingdom  in  the  new  world.  Here  is  a  palpable  co 
trad  dftion ! 

The  invafion  by  thefe  (hepherds  could  not  be  prior  to 
egrefs  of  the  twelve  tribes,  or,  if  it  were,  the  time  could  i 
be  authenticated  by  hiftorical  monuments.  For  it  has  bi 
ftiewn,  that  Egypt  firft  learned  the  ufe  of  letters  from  Cadin 
almoft  five  centuries  fubfequent  to  that  era ;  but  if  it  happei 
feven  centuries  earlier,  a  revolution  of  fo  great  antiquity  ni 
entirely  have  efcaped  national  remembrance.  The  fiury) 
told  by  Manetho,  and  with  fuch  circumftances  as  are  inap 
cable  to  the  hiftory  of  the  Hebrew  people,  has  every  alpcv 
an  old  Egyptian  tradition,  concerning  an  invafion, 
period,  and  by  a  different  race.  The  only  probable  conjeci 
is  that  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  fuppofes  that  the  rehdu! 
|hc  Canaanites,  who  furyived  the  invafion  of  their  cou 
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►rjoftlua,  fled  into  Egypt,  and  feized,  by  force  of  arms^ 
diftrifti  which  the  Ifraelites  had  deferted  about  forty-fivc 
before.  Short  was  the  expedition,  and  eafy  was  the  re- 
[ion,  of  a  nation  almoft  exhaufled  by  a  train  of  calamities 
extinftion  of  all  the  firft  born  in  the  land;  the  overthrow  of 
national  armies  in  the  red  Tea ;  and  the  lofs  of  about  three 
lion  of  people,  who  retired  thence  from  perfecution. 

It  may  be  obje£fed,  that  this  tradition  could  fcarcely  be  pre- 
red  during  the  long  interval  from  the  days  of  Jo(hua  to  thofc 
Manetho.  But  a  great  portion  of  this  fpacc  was  pofterior 
the  era  of  written  language;  and  many  hiftorical  records 
•redoubtlefs  extant  in  the  reign  of  Ptol,  Philadelphus,  which 
now  irrecoverably  loft.  The  objediion  is  much  more  for- 
k  if  Mr.  Bryant’s  hypothefis  be  admitted,  which  carries  up 
invaflon  to  the  middle  of  the  fecond  century  after  the 

oeftablifli  order  and  continuity  of  fucceflion  in  a  congeries 
names  and  numbers,  fuch  as  occurs  in  the  multiform  dy- 
lies  of  Egypt,  refembles  an  attempt  to  feparate  cor.fulioa 
the  primitive  chaos.  Even  of  Mr.  Bryant  it  muft  be  laid, 
rnls  tamen  excidit  aufis. 

^  r 

•  In  gieat  attempts  ’tis  glorious  even  to  fall. 


wlfli,’  fays  he,  ‘  I  could*  proceed,  and  with  any  degree  of 
racy/fettle  the  dynafties  downward;  that  the  whole  cf  the 
gyptian .  chrpnology  may  be  edablilhed.  But  as  this  is  a 
rk  which  will  require  m-ich  time,  and  more  fagacity,  than 
n  pretend  to,  I  (hall  leave  it  to  be  executed  by  others.  I 
Iter  myfelf  that  it  may  one  day  be  effected,  though  great 
111  be  the  difficulty  in  the  Analyfti^  V  III. 

S- 

bough  our  fervices  to  the  public  reqipire  chiefly  a  candid 
impartial  account  of  books,  already  exhibited  from  the 
rather  than  preferiptions  for  conftrudling  fuch  as  exift 
in  idea,  it  may  be  not  unappofite  to  fujgeft  the  plan  of 
fling  that  enterprife  which  this  author  modeftiy  declines, 
proper  method  of  procedure  in  chronological  difquifi- 
t  a  fixed  and  welUknown  point  in  hiftorical  time, 

iquity  ^Situtc  a  calculus  either  in  the  retrograde  or  progreffive  di- 
and  paffing  from  one  determinate  flage  to  another  con- 
7)  the  computation  will  at  laft  terminate  in  either  extreme, 
plus  ultra  of  the  procefs.  Recent  periods  are  better  known 
J  of  a  remote  antiquity.  It  is  therefore  expedient,  in 
e,  to  begin  with  that  point  where  the  dynafties  end,  the 
ft  of  Darius  Codomannus  by  Alexander.  An  approved 
Alible  ftandard  is  neceffary;  and  for  this  period  the  foie 
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directory  is  Ptolemy’s  Mathematical  Canon,  which  fervesfcr 
faithful  guide  in  the  afeending  feries,  to  the  point  with  which  f 
commences,  the  twelfth  of  Jotham,  King  of  Judah;  and! 
comprehends  four  full  centuries  prior  to  the  clofe  of  the  Ktbrl 
annals.  i 

All  the  notations  of  intervals  are  to  be  marked  with  theuj 
moft  care,  the  names  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  the  years  of 
reign,  and  thofe  of  the  eftablilhed  computation,  w^hetherthe  . 
of  Nabonafl'ar,  the  Olympiad,  the  ceexiftent  prince  cf  • 
Jews,  &c.  Thus  Zedekteh  was  cotemporary  with  Phar 
Hophra,  Jofiah  with  Necho.  Compare  the  reigns  with  rifr 
to  number  and  duration,  in  both  kingdoms,  for  the  fame  im 
val;  and,  repeating  this  procefs  continually,  ye  will  at  laft  rea 
the  times  of  Abraham,  beyond  which  the  refearch  need  nof 
extended;  for  in  his  line  of  defeent  from  Noah  the  intermedi 
generations  arc  ten.  It  may  be'prefumed  that  the  prop  rt: 
held,  with  little  variation,  in  the  families  of  Ham  and  Japhet.^ 
'  Mr.  Bryant  adopted  a  difFcrent  fcheme.  Afluming  ape 
which  he  thought  might  be  the  fource  of  reckoning,  he 
on  in  the  progreffive  order;  but  not  continuing  his  inveftigar 
to  the  end  of  the  laft  dynafty,  he  ftopt  fliort,  w^here  it  wa  [ 
bable  an  end  was  put  to.  the  domination  of  the  paftor  kings, 
unawares  committed  an  egregious  anachronifm. 

This  author  has  not  informed  the  world  what  fvftem  of  cli 
nology  he  approves;  and  were  it  not  for  occafional  infinuatic 
which  imply  an  indireft  cenfure  on  certain  Chriftian  fathers, 
reprefenting  Mofes  as  prior  to  the  heroes,  cities,  and  deities 
Greece,  it  could  not  be  fufpe£tcd  that  he  beftowed  one  theu 
on  the'  fubiefl.  The  truth  is,  that  moft  of  thefe  fathers  w 
addicted  to  the  exaggerated  chronology  of  the  Greek  Pentaiei 
where  an  antiquity  is  aferibed  to  Mofes,  which  be  dilclairriS. 
is  regretted,  that  this  author  did  not  infert  in  his  work  chro. 
logical  tables,  whence  it  would  have  appeared  w’hat  compute 
he  thinks  preferable.  A  prediiection  in  favour  of  the  Septu: 
numbers  is  the  prevailing  foible  of  the  learned  in' this  pa 
century.  But  Mr.  Bryant’s  fyftein  feems  to  be  ftlH  l. 


extravagant. 


Genealogy  is  one  indifpenfable  ingredient  in  the  compuu 
of  times;  and,  without  an  accurate  chVonology,  it  wall  evt 
impofSble  to  connedt  the  mythology  of  the  Gentiles  with  thej 
tory  of  the  Bible.  | 

It  may  be  faid,  that  thefe  ftriclures  aftecl  not  xMr.  Hcl 
but  the  authcr,  of  w’hofc  works  he  ^prefents  the  public 
brief  epitome.  As  fuch  it  merits  commendation,  and  will, 
truft,  be  a  very  ufeful  diredlory  for  perufing  thj  origiad 
lumes  with  more  plcafure  and  advantage  than  heretofoic. 
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if  fome  of  the  writer’s  principles  be  equivocal,  ajid  feveral  of  his 
Iconclufions  erroneous,  the  like  blemifiies,  it  may  be  inferred, 
bill  pervade  the  reprefentation,  in  miniature,  of  the  antitype. 

It  is  not  without  much  relu6lance  that  the  impcrfcilions  of 
an  elegant  and  mafterly  produ6lion  of  erudition,  genius,  and* 
tide,  arc  fct  forth  to  public  view.  Here  almoft  every  thing  is 
referred  to  the  family  of. the  Cuthites,  and  the  hiilory  of  the 
deluge.  The  author  has  multiplied  the  traditional  proofs  of  that 
®tawful  catallrophe.  But  reafonable  it  is  to  fuppofe,  that  the  twa 
lother  famiii:fS  defeended  from  Noah  were  no  lels  careful  to 
iranfmit  the  remembrance  of  it  to  fubfequent  ages  than' the 
Ipofterity  of  Ham;  Mr.  Bryant  has,  in. other  inftances,  teltified 
*  is  xeal  as  an  able  advocate  for  the  Chriftian  religion,  piirticu- 
rly  in  his  Treatifc  on  the  Authenticity  ^^f  the  Scriptures — in 
is  Obfervations  on  a  controverted  Paftage  in  Juftin  Martyr— 
nd  in  his  lateft,  but  we  hope  not  his  laif,  publication  On  the 
en  Plagues  of  Egypt.  -So  far  from  meaning  to  detract  from 
isjuftly  acquired  fame,  we  join  in  conceit  with  the  public, 
jidce,  vivaty  vlgeat^  for  eat. 
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Irt.  VIL  The  Age'  of  Reafon^  being  an  Inv^ftigation  of  true 
and  fabulous  Theology.  By  Thomas  Paine^  Secretary  for  Foreign' 
Afairs  to  Congrefs'  in  the  American  IVar^  and  Author  of  the 
Works' chtitled' Common  Sjnfe^  and  Rights  of  JlTan^  isfe.  pp.  1 17« 
8vo.  Paris,:  1 794.. 

pHIS  celebrated  political  writer  here  rnakes  ah  ofFering,  .at^ 
"  the  (hrine  of  the  Mountain^  of  an  attack  on  Chriftianity,. 
sd  indeed  on  all  revealed  religion.  The  appearance  of.  his 
|?orlc  at  this  peculiar  time,  as  well  as  what  he  allows  himfelf, 
infiroi  us  in  the  opinion,  that,  like  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  his  ob- 
was  to  make  his  peace  with  the  ruling  party,  by  meeting 
at  the  f  rll  point,  wiiere  they  and  he  could  agree. 

The  object  of  the  pamphlet  is  to  prove,  that  the  works  of 
|fation  are  fufneient  to  teach  us  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
it  all  written  revelations  are  impoftures: 

f 

&ii\  fome  perhaps  will  fay,  Are  we  to  have  no  word  of  God — 
revelation?  i  anfwcr,  yes.  There  Is  a  word  of  Gcd;  there  is 
^cvelaiion. 

'*iHE  WORD.  OF  God  is  the  creation  we  behold:  and* 
in  /his  fwerd,  which  no  human  invention  can  counterfeit  or  alter, 
Gcxl  fpeaketh  univcrfally  to  man. 

Hiir.an  language  is  local  and  changeable,  and  is  therefore  inca^ 
of  being  ufed  as  the  means  of  unchangeable  anti  univerfal  in- 
ition.  Tne  idea -that  God  fent  jefus  Chriil  co  publifli,  as  they 

fay. 
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the  glad  tidings  to  all  nations,  from  one  end  of  the  earth  onto 
the  other,  is  confiitent  only  with  the  ignorance  of  thofe  who  know 
nothing  of  the  extent  of  the  world,  and  who  believed,  as  thofe  world- 
laviours  believed,  and  continued  to  believe,  for  feveral  centuries 
(and  that  in  contradidlion  td  the  difeoveries  of  philofophers,  and  the 
experience  of  navigators),  that  the  earth  was  flat  like  a  trencher* 
and  that  a  man  might  walk  to  the  end  of  it.  ’ 

*  But  how  was  Jefus  Chrift  to  make  any  thing  known  to  all  na. 
tions  ?  He  could  fpeak  but  one  language,  which  was  Hebrew;  and 
there  are  in  the  world  feveral  hundred  languages.  Scarcely  any  tuo 
nations  fpeak  the  fame  language,  or  underftand  each  other;  and  asts 
tranflations,  every  man,  who  knows  any  thing  of  languages,  knows 
that  it  is  impoflible  to  tranflate  from  one  language  into  another  not 
only  without  lofing  a  great  part  of  the  original,  but  frequently  of 
millaking  the  fenfe:  and  befides  all  this,  the  art  of  printing  wai 
wholly  unknown  at  the  time  Chrift  lived.’ 

The  author’s  creed  is  conveyed  in  the  following  words: 

% 

*  I  believe  in  one  God  and  no  more ;  and  I  hope  for  happinefr 
beyond  this  life. 

*  I  believe  the  equality  of  man ;  and  I  believe  that  religicfUs  du¬ 
ties  confift  in  doing  juftice,  loving  mercy,  and  endeavouring  to  make 
our  fellow-creatures  happy, 

*  But  left  it  (hould  be  Uippofed  that  I  believe  many  other  things  i 
addition  to  thefe,  1  (hall,  in  the  progrefs  of  this  work,  declare  tl 
things  I  do  not  believe,  and  my  reafons  for  not  believing  them. 

*  1  do  not  believe  in  the  creed  profelTed  by  the  Jewifti  church,  b 

the  Roman  church,  by  the  Greek  church,  by  the  Turkiih  church,  b] 
the  Proteftant  church,  nor  by  any  church  that  I  know  of.  My  owi 
mind  is  my  own  church.  I 

*  All  national  inftitutions  of  churches,  whether  Jewifh,  Chrlftianl 
or  Turkiih,  appear  to  me  no  other  than  human  inventions  fet  up  tfl 
terrify  and  enflave  mankind,  and  monopolife  power  and  profit.’  I 

The  following  is  an  abftraft  or  fummary  of  the  publication 
before  us,  made  out  by  the  author.himfdf :  I 

Firft,  That  the  idea  or  belief  of  a  word  of  God  exifting  in  prin® 
or  in  writing,  or  in  fpeech,  is  inconiiftent  in  itfelf  for  the  reafons  iB 
ready  aligned.  Thefe  reafons,  among  many  others,  are  the  want® 
an  univerfal  language ;  the  mutability  of  language ;  the  errors  fl 
which  tranflations  are  fubjeft ;  the  poflibility  of  totally  fupprsfli® 
fuch  a  word ;  the  probability  of  altering  it,  or  of  fabricating  tiS 
whole,  and  impoiing  it  upon  the  world.  I 

«  Secondly,  That  the  creation  we  behold  is  the  real  and  ever  en® 
ang  word  of  God,  in  which  we  cannot  be  deceived.  It  proclaime®^ 
his  power,  it  deroonftrates  his  wifdom,  it  manifefts  his  goodnefs  av 
beneficence.  ■  ^ 

*  Thirdly,  That  the  moral  duty  of  man  confifts  in  imitating  ®  i 
moral  goodnefs  and  beneficence  of  God  manifefted  ill  the  creatw 
towards  all  his  creatures.  That  feeing,  as  we  daily  do,  the  goodsS 
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qT  God  to  all  men,  it  is  an  example  calling  upon  all  men  to  praflife 
tbs  fame  to>vards  each  other ;  and  confequcntly  that  every  thing  Of 
perfecution  and  revenge  betxveen  man  and  man,  and  every  thing  of 
cruelty  to  animals,  is  a  violation  of  moral  duty. 

«  I  trouble  not  myfelf  about  the  manner  of  future  exiftence.  1 
content  myfelf  with  believing,  even  to  pofitivs  conviftiori,  that  the 
power  that  gave  me  exiftence  is  able  to  continue  k,  in  any  form  andl 
manner  he  pleafes,  either  with  or  without  this  body  ;  and  it  appears 
more  probable  to  me  that  I  fliall  continue  to  exift  hereafter,  than 
that  i  (hould  have  had  exiftence,  as  I  now  have,  before  that  exiftence 
began. 

I*  It  is  certain  that,  in  one  point,  all  nations  of  the  earth,  and  all 
religions,  agree.  All  believe  in  a  God.  The  things  in  which  they 
difagree,  are  the  redundancies  annexed  to  that  belief;  and  therefore, 
if  ever  an  univerfal  religion  (hould  prevail,  it  will  not  be  believing 
any  thing  new,  but  in  getting  rid  of  redundancies,  and  believing  as 
man  believed  at  firft.  Adam,  if  ever  there  was  fuch  a  man,  was 
created  a  Deift ;  but  in  the  mean  time  let  every  man  follow,  as  he 
has  a  right  to  do,  the  religion  and  the  wcrftiip  he  prefers.* 


I  There’  is  very  little  in  this  publication  that  has  not  been  faid 
already  by  the  deiftical  writers  who  have  appeared  in  England. 
Mr.  Paine  dnes  ,not  pofTefs  learning  fufficient  to  do  juftice 
to  fuch  a  fubjeft.  Hejwrites,  however,  in  a  fpecious  manner, 
and  will  make  a  ftrong  impreffion  on  the  ignorant,  and  thofe 
whofe  principles  are  yet  unfixed. 

To  fome  it  will  appear  an  important  circumftance  that  our 
author,  though  he  rejefts  Chriftianity,  admits  the  being  of  a 
God.  For  our  part,  we  do  not  make  fo  great  a  dirtiriftion  be¬ 
tween  different  claffes  of  unbelievers.  For  of  what  importance' 
is  tho  admitting  the  abftraft  propofition,  ‘  that  there’ is  a  God/ 
if  wc  deny  that  there  is  any  thing  known  withr  certainty  .of  his 
laws  and  will  ?  •  Some  ancient  atheifts  allowed  the  exiftence  of 
God,  but  denied  that  he  at  all  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  men.^ 
Mr.  Paine  fays,  ‘  I  trouble  not  myfelf  about  the  manner  of  fu- 
‘  ture  exiftence  /  and*  from  his  theory  Ic.muft  follow,  that  we 
have  no  certainty,  either  that  we  (hall  exift  hereafter,  or  that 
our  future  exiftence  will  be  happy  or  miferable,  according  to 
the  part  we  have  a£led  here.  Thus  the  praWcal  influence  of 
religious  belief  is  completely  annihilated,  and  there  remains  only 
the  metaphyfical  propofition,  that  ‘  there  is  a  God.*  Even  that 
tenet  is  ufually  given  up  after  the  other;  for  the  moft  of  the 
French  fceptics  have  not  ftopt  at  deifm,  but  gone  on  to  atheifm^ 
The  value  of  the  moral  rules  of  Chriftianity,  enforced  by  di¬ 
vine  fan(Slion,  on  human  fociety  is  immenfe ;  and  we  warn  thofe 
who  attack  this  great  fyftem,  to  confider  the  confcquences  of 
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their  conduft  towards  mankind^  and  to  themifelveit.  For,  after 
quitting  revelation,  we  doubt  if  they  will  find  any  firm  ground 
im  which  to  fix  their  foot.  > 

Why  (hould  it  appear  ftrange  or  fufpicious,  that  the  Parent 
of  mankitid  ihould  fpeak  to  them  by  writing,  and  by  word,  as 
well  as  by  his  works  ?  There  is  nothing  in  this  contrary  to 
that  analogy  that  runs  throughout  the  whole  creation.  To  fuch 
beings  as  men,  endowed  fo  eminently  with '  the  powers  of 
thought,  and  with  the  faculty  of  communicating  and  receiving 
ideas  by  means  of  fpccch  and  vifible  charafters,  there  is  not  a 
rhode  of  conveying  inftruflion  either  fo  natural  or  fo  noble: 
natural,  becaufe  thus  it  is  that  fentiments  are  interchanged 
among  mankind;  noble,  becaufe  the  gift  of  articulate  language, 
fpokeii  and  written,  is  that  which  chiefly,  diftinguifhes  the  hu¬ 
man  race  from  the  brute  animals,  and  enables  man  to  advance 
to  fuch  heights  of  feience  as  render  him  the  lord  of  this  world, 
ahd  approximate  him  to  the  nature  of  angels.  It  would,  indeed, 
have  been  ftrange  if  the  Father  of  our  fpirits,  after  infpiring  us 
with  underftanding,*and  dignifying  us  with  the  powers  of  fpeech 
and  of  improvement  in  knowledge,  had  wholly  ceafed  tofcon- 
Verfe  with  his  children  in  that  w;ay  which  is  the  moft  fuitable  to 
their  nature,  and  the  beft  adapted  to  the  communication  of  ac« 
Curate  and  various  information. 

That  the  fublimeft  truths  and  the  moft  ufeful  arts  were  not 
difeovered  by  the  mere  light  of  nature,  but  derived  from  reve¬ 
lation  or  tradition,  has  not>only  beeh  maintained  on  every  pro¬ 
bable  grounds  byChriftians,  but  alfo  been  mentioned  as  a  thing 
not  unlikely  or  incredible  by  the  moft  celebrated  among  the  an¬ 
cient  phtlofophers.  Ariftotle,  in  bis  Trcatife  concerning  the 
World,  obferves,  *  That  there  is  an  ancient  tradition,  handed 

*  down  to  all  men  from  their  fathers^  that  of  God,  and  by  God, 

*  aH  things  are  made  for  us.* — Plato,  in  his  Philebus,  fayf, 

*  The  gods  gave  to  us  the  powene^F  contemplating  and  learning, 

*  and  alfo  of  teaching  .one  anomer.  '  The  ancients,  who  were 

*  better,  than  us,  and  dwelt  nearer  to  the  gods,  have  tranfmitted 

*  to  us  this  tradition.* — Socrates,  in  the  Gratylas  of  Plato, 
expfeft'cs  his  opinion,  that  *  the  nanus  Hxre  framed  by  the 

*  gods.^  The  •  Egyptians,  among  whom  fcience  .  is  .generally 
thought  Co  have  been  more  ancient  than  among  any  ether  peo¬ 
ple,  did  not  pretend  to  have  invented  it  tbemfelvcs,  but  owned 
that  they  received  it  by  iraditUn. — •  That  nature  alone,  unex- 
‘  pounded  by  revelation  or  tradition,  (houM  be  able  to  teach 

*  men  the  exiftcnce  and  perfections  of  God,  and  their  duty  to- 
• : wards  him,  is  a  fond  and  ill-grounded  idea,  totally  contradided 

*  by  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  There  is  no  proof  that  any  dafs 
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<  glorious  fun,  the  refplendent  moon,  and  ihlning  have  in- 

*  deed,  in  every  age,  proclaimed ‘  their  Creator’s  praife  to  thofc 
»  who  already  kne>v  hini,  and  had  been  taught  to  conlider  thefe 
‘  as  the  worlb  of  his  hands.  But  to  others  they  have  told  no- 
‘  thing  but  their  own  brightnef.  So  far  were-  they  from  being 
« able  to  teach  the  exiftence  of  God  to  mankind,  that  they 
‘could.not  even  keep  up  that  knowledge  alter  it  had  been 
‘  taught.  On  the  contrary,'  they,  became  the  means  of  deftroy- 

*  ing  it;  for  in  all  countries,  where  there  were  not  repeated 

*  revelations  from  the  great  Source  of  Wifdom,  which  at  firft 
imparted  them,  mankind  forgot  the  God  whom  they  hid 
learned  to  adore,  and  Wor(hipped  that  fun^  and  moon^  and 
llarsj  in  his  ftead.  The  (aihe.hath  Happened  to  all  the  other 
parts  of  nature.  When  contemplated  apart  and  alone^  by 
thofe  who.poflcffed  no  higher  knburledge,  they  have  conti¬ 
nually  been  the  means,  of’  leading  men  away  from  God* 
Hence  the  philofophers  became  atheifts  ;  arid' the  vulgar 
deified  the  elements,  and  worlhipped  dead  menj  frail  human 
beings  like  thcfrifelvcs,  yea,  and  paid  divine  adoration  to  ani^ 
malS,  to  birdSj  to  plarits,  and  creeping  things}  fo  th^t  there 
is  fcarcely  a  fulsie  objeft  in  nature  which  hath  not  in  its  turn 
fupplarited  its  Creator!  _Thc  conftant  tendency  of  man,  in 
his  native  Hate,  hath  ever  beert  to  Artk  down  from  the  (kies, 
and  gravitate^  ilF  :I  may  fo  exprefs  it,  to  the  centre  of  the  • 
earth.  ^  Hurriarl  nature^  a  feeble  and  delicate  plant*  hath  al- 
vrays  required  the  frequent  interpofition  of  him  who  firft  reared 

to  preferve  it  from  drooping  and  decay.* 

This  p'aflage  is  extradted  from  a  volume  of  Mlfcellanies,’ 
bilofophical.  Medical,  and  -  Moral,  publilhed  in  1789,  by 
ahnCon*  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard }  in  which  the  ’  author  con-*. 
»des,  from  much  learning  as  well  as  adfual  obfervation  on 
ftate  and  ftages  of  human  nature,  that,  the  knowledge 
■hlch  men  poflefs  of  the. deity,  of  the" origin  of  the  world,*  and 
jriuiips  the  principles  of  knowledge  in. general,  Were  derived 
B^hcr  from  revelation  or  tradition. 

■  This  volume  of  Mlfcellanies  we  recommend  .to  thofe  whefe 
Wigious  principles  are  not  ye:  fixed,  as  a  proper  companion  to 
m  Age  of  Reafon  by  Thomas  Paine. 
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Art.  VIII.  An  EflUnate  of  the  Comparative  Strength  of  Grtc 
Britain^  during  the  prefent  and  four  preceding  Reigns ;  and  « 
the  Lojfes  of  her  Trade  from  every  IVar  fince  the  Revolution 
A  new  Edition*  To  which  is  prefixed^  a  Dedication  to  Dr.Janu 

•  Currie^  the  reputed  Author  of  Jafper  jyiifon^s  Letter*  B 

•  George  Chalmers^  F.  R*  S.  S.  A*  8vo.  Stockdale.  Lon* 


•^HIS  work  Is  well  known  to  the  public.  ^ Coming  out  ori 
ginally  at  a  period  of  general  glbom,  the  year  1782,  ‘dur. 
‘  ing  the  ilruggles  of  great  nation  for  her  fafety  or  renown; 
it  was  publilhed  by  Mr.  Chalmers  containing!  ^  that  au- 
thentic  intelligence,  which, ^amidft  the  wailingsi  of  defpon. 
\  dency,  had  brought  convidion  and  comfort  to  his  own  mind*. 
It  was  afterwards  repubiiflied  in'  1786^"  when  the  hope  held'oui 
to  the  fpirits  of  the  nation  had  begun  to  be  fealifed.  and  the  pro^ 
phetic  fagacity  of  the  author  been  proved  by  the  eventl-^  It  Ii 
again  repubiiflied  new,  when  the  ikme  note  of  defpondency  ii 
^e6kd  to  be  ftruck  again,  amidft  .many  reafons  for  exultation. 
Mr.  Chalmers  carries  on  the  fame  pufpbfe  of  beneficence  to 
his  country  that  he  began  at  firft ;  and,  by  his  dedu6lion  cl 
proofs  to  prefent^ycar,  continues  to  enforce  the  convidion 
that  he  gave  originally.!  But  the  oracle  now  operates  with  an 
energy  tenfold  greater  than  it  had  at  firft}  from  the^completc* 
nefs  which  time  has  given  to  its  original  declarations,  and  fm 
the  full  coincidenceT.of  faSft  with.prediSion.  :Rcfting  uponik 
folid  ground  oC  commercial  hilfory^’  and  ftanding  .on  the  middk 
line  betwixt*  th$  paft  and  the  fbtdrc;  the  author,  like  another 
Janus,  turned  his  double  face  upon  both,  and,  from  what  li< 
£iW  in  the  one,  pr.^di^ied  with  certainty  what  has  fince  appeared 
in  the  mother.  ! 

Thus  far  we  thought  it  requilife  to  fay  concerning  the  wor! 
at  large,  in  Juftice  to, the  author,  and  in  afledtion  to  our  coun^ 
try;  at  a  time  when  we  fee  genius' co-operating  with  folly  in! 
few  againft  cortnpc^i-fenfc,  and  effrontery  lending  arms  i! 
falchoi^  for  the.difgrace  of  the  nation,  in  urging  us  to  defpon 
dency  and  peace.  But  our  immediate  concern  is  only  with  th 
additions  made  to  this, work  in  the  new  edition  of  it.  Thd 
in  the  fame  principle  of  real  patriotifm,  feeling  as  we  feci  H 
univerfal  order  and  for  univerfal  religion,  we  (hall  lay  in  p 
before  our  readers.  But,  in  order  to  do  this  in  a  manner  mo 
plcafing  to  them,  we  fliall  take  the  author^s  own  abftraft  (as 
were)  of  his  own  reafonings,  from  his  dedication}  becaii 
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generally  he  there  refers  only  to  his  arithmetical  evidences  In  the 
^rk,  and  there  works  up  his  argument  with  equal  vivacity  and 

vigour. 

.  <  When  your  letter,  commercial  and  political,*  he  fays  to 
James  Currie,  of  Liverpool,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  ♦  came  out 
i  under  the  name  of  Jafper  Wilfon,  I  was  bufy  during  the*^ 

‘  mornings  with  my  ufual  duties,  and  during  the  evenings  with 
\  very  different  ftudics.  1  little  heeded  Jafper  Wilfon,  or  his 
‘  letter ;  thinking  him  to  be  one  of  thofe  patriotic  writers,  who 
‘  dafli  out  on  the  call  of  the  moment,  to  alarm  by  their  vehe¬ 
mence,  or  to  delude  by  their  fophiftry.  Amidft  thofe  engage¬ 
ments,  and  under  that  apathy,  I  had  remained  fome  months, 
when  I  was  told  by  our ‘common*  friend,  that  you  were  .the 
real  author  of  Jafper  Wi!fon*s  letter.— I  haftened  now  to  pe- 
rufe  your  letter,  expefting  to  be  inftrucled  by  your  knowledge," 
and  improved  by  your  elegance.  I  foon  perceived,  that  you, 
had  mentioned  my  estimate  as  a  ma/lerly  work  \  though  you 
da  not  in  your  praftice  pay  much  regard  to  its  facts,  or  yield 
in  your  reafonings  any  aflent  to  its  inferences.  ,Your  re¬ 
ferences,  however,  to  my  book,  fometimes  for  what  /V,  and 
often  for  what  is  not^  in  it,  have. made  a  new  edition  neceflary. 
The  former  editions  found  their  own  way  in  the  world,  and' 
were  tranflated  into  the^anguages  of  the  continent  j  owing  to 
the  authenticity  of  their  documents,  and  the  ftrength  of  their 
fafts.  /  But  I  prefamed  to  dedicate  this  new  edition  to  you,  as 
it  will 'give  me  an  opportunity  of  repaying  your  praife,  by  al¬ 
lowing  your  merits ;  of  corredling  your  mifrakes,  without  the 
acrimony  of  cohteft;  and  of, comparing  your  doctrines  .with 
my  own  on  intcrefting ’topics,  without  the  invidioufnefs  of 
competition,  or  the  anxieties  of  fear. 

y  It  is  now  fifty  yeais,’  Mr.  Chalmers  obferves,  ‘  fince  Hume 
publifhed  Commercial  and  PoUticaL  It  was  in  thefe 

efiays  that,  in  fpeaking  of  nations  who  engage  in  wars  amidft 
taxes  and  debts,  he  drew  the  caricature  of  the  cudgel-players  in 

Ia  china  fyopy  which  you.  retouch  with  a  prophetic  pencil,' 
fpite  of  the  ftars  and  all  aflrology.**  When  Hume  wrote 
thole  elTavs,  our  fliipping  and  traffic  were — in  annual  amount 
9,993,232/.  cargoes  exported;  at  his  dcceafe  they  were," 
15,615,003/.  ;*  when  you  prophefied,  24,508,166/.  Hug^ir, 
in  confidering  his  fubjeef,  regarded  England  as  a  youth  of 
ffteen^  who  was  never  to  grow  up  to  a  man  of  ffty^  with  all  ‘ 
the  knowledge  and  experience,  the  ftrength  and  activity,  of 

ifty,  who  can  eafily  move  under  burdens,  .w'hich  would  crufli 
ftripling.  Hume  faw  every  body  bufy  about  him,  yet  did 
perceive  that  they  moved.  As  a  i>hilofopher,  Hume  was 
lind  in.  refpeft  to  the  ufual  movements  of  bufinefs ;  though, 
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*  z%  an  niitorun^  ne  did  open  one  ot  his  eyes  on  the  continual 

*  progrcfs  of  mankind.  It  was  the  fault,  1  was  going  to  fay  the 

*  tolly,  of  liume  and  of  other  writers,  who  during  the  fame  pc, 
^  riod  ^rote  on  political  economy,  that  they  did  not  colleft  do< 
‘  cument^  and  ^feertain  fafts,  that  they  were  more  diligent  iq 
^  forming  a  theory,  than  in  looking  on  the  praftice  of  life,* 

Mr.  Cnalmers  then  conies  to  particulars,  and  inftances  firilio 
I^iycrppol,  as  a  town  parrying  a  peculiar  relation  to  Dr.  Currie, 

*  Read,  I  pray  you,  once  more  yonr  friend  Dr.  Enfield's  Hif- 

*  lory  of  Liverpool,  and  contemplate  a  little  the  origin  and 
^.progrefs  of  your  profperous  community.  Liverpool  was  firft 

*  made  a  diftindt  pari(h  In  1699.  The  number  of  its  inhabi- 

*  tants  in  1700  was  ^145;  in  1720,  11,883;  in  1730,  H>932j 
^  in  1740,  14,847;  in  1750,  18,400;  in  1760,  25,579;  in 

*  ^77^1  34>05®>  ^79^1  70,000.  Its  {hipping  and  iis  trade 

^  have  kept  equal  pace  with  the  rapid  progrefs  of  its  population.’ 
Then  is  given  a  table  of  the  (hipping  employed  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  Liverpool,  advancing  by  degrees  from  13,515  tons  in 
1769,  to  260,380  in  179^;  and  a  lift  of  vcfiels  belonging  to 
Liverpool,  from  12  barks  of  tons  in  1565,  to  84  mips  of 
5>7*7  'H  1709,  and  to  584  {hips  of  92,098  in  1792.  ‘  The 
^  foregoing  ftatements  aie  all  which  (hew  an  inconfidcr- 

f  ahlc  origin,  a  vigorous  progrefs,  jind  a  vaft  confummation.-^ 
^  And  when  did  (he  [Liverpool]  obtain  this  prodigious  com. 

*  merce,  and  extraordinary  wealth  ?  The  anfwer  is,  fince  the 
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^  1755)  8^6)238/.  in  1792;  and*of  all  hec  (hipping  from 

53,915  tons  in  1760,  to  154,857  tons  in  1792.  ‘  From  the 
'  foregoing  documents  it  appears  then,  that  Scotland  has  prof* 
pered  as  fad  and  as  much  as  Liverpool,  during  the  fame  peiiod, 
amidft  wars,  and  taxes,  and  public  debts/ 

Mr.  Chalmers  next  advances  to  examine  the  date  of  England, 
When  Scotland  was  a  child,  during  King  William’s  reign, 
i^ngland  was  a  youth,  with  all  the  brifknefs  and  budle^f 
yoiiih. .  From  the  revolution,  and  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
Ihe  carried  an  extraordinary  energy  into  the  occupations  of 
peace,  after  the  treaty,  of  Ryfwiclc.  And  from  every  fubfe- 
quent  war,  (he  appears  to  have  redoubled  her  energy,  and  to 
have  made  proportional  acquifitions  of  all  that  creates  and 
conftitutes  opulence.  England  had  more  than  three  times  as 
many  (hipping  employed  in  her  commerce,  at  the  damrCd 
‘  peace  of  Utrecht,”  and  more  than  double  the  exportation, 
that  (he  had  at  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Ryfwick.  She  had 
fifty*per  cent,  more  (Hipping  and  traffic,  at  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapclle,  than  (he  had  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  She  had 
a  fourth  more  (hipping,  and  a  third  more  exports,  at  the  peace 
of  1763,  than  ,  (he  had  ^at  the  peace  of  1748.  The  years 
which  immediately  fuce'eeded  this  epoch  [of  1748],  were  a 
period  of  unexampled  profperity.*  Yet,  when  the  prefent  war 
begp,  England;,  had,'  notwithftanding  two  long  wars,  more 
than  doubled  her  (hipping  and  commerce,  from  17^  to  1792  ♦. 
There  only  belonged  to  England, 

*  In  1700  -  2,281  (hips  of  261,222  tona 

.  *  In  1792  -  10,423  of  1,168,468  f. 

^  The  foregoing  pofitions  are  all  faStSy  inftruftive  fa£is. '  From 
‘  them  we  learn,  that  England,  amidft  frequent  wars,  redoubled 

*  taxes,  and  public  debts,  has  grown  up  as  faft  and  as  vigoroufly 

*  as  Liverpool ;  of  which  you  cannot  be  perfuaded'  that  her' 
‘  traders  aie  poor,  or  that  her  corporation  is  pn  the  verge  of 

bankruptcy.  Yet  throughout  your  letfpr  you  reafon,  that  the 
j|  merchants  of  Great  Britain  are  ruined,  ani}  that  the  eprpor 
^  ration  of  Great  Britain  is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

.  *  Oh  hateful  error,  melancholy's  child  ! 
f  Why  doft  thoo  (hew  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  incp 

*  The  things  chat  are  not  V  - 


•  *  Sec  the  chronological  table  In  the  fcllowing  eflimate  for  the 
ith  of  the  fafis.’ 


t  *  As  appears  from  the  regiller  of  (hipping/ 
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Nlr.  Chalmers  then  ftates,  and  anfwers-  thus,  a  grand  argu. 
ment  urged  by  Dr.  Currie.  *  What  fupported  us,  you  aft, 
during  the  American  war?  The  exports  our  manufaflurts 
^  to  countries- that  could  purchafe  them.  But  who  is  there  row 

*  to  buy  our  manufadlures,  you  inquire,  with  iron  tears’* 

*  ftarting  from  your  eyes.  You  undertake  to  prove,  that  the 

*  European  nations,  being  engaged  in  hoftililies,  muft  fend  their 
^  men  into  tiie  field,  and  be  impoverifhed  with  taxes,  and  fo 

*  can  no  longer  be  our  cuilomers — .  Let  us  then  examine, 
‘  W'here  and  w’ho  arc  our  cuftomers,  that  w^e  may  determine  by 
‘  their  pad  conduct,  whether  they  will  conlumc  any  more  or 
^  no.*  Mr.  Chalmers  accordingly  gives  us  a  long  lift  of  the 
values  of  our  manufaciures  annually  exported  to  the  foreign 
countries  of  Europe,  to  the  Briiifti  dominions  in  Europe,  and 
to  all  countries  beyond  Europe,  leverally  and  refpedively.  ‘  in 

*  examining  the  foregoing  ftatement,  we  fee  with  pleafure  that, 

*  as  cuftomers,  Denmark  and  Norway  we  are  not  to  lofe;  be- 

*  caufc  they  grow  rich  from  their  neutrality.  Ruffia  has  had 
^  her  Turkifti  war,  her  Swedifh  war,  her  domeftic  troubles, 

*  and,  in  your  eftimate,  her  pcafantry  are  reduced  to  the  greatett 
‘  wretchednefs ;  yet,  contrary  to  your  theory,  hath  fhe  lately 

*  confumed  double  the  value  of  our  goods  [more]  than  for- 
^  mcrly.  But,  from  the  great  exertions  that  (lie  hath  made, 

*  and  is  making,  aeainft  the  French  Jacobins,*  we  fhall  no 

*  doubt  lofe  her  cuftom.  Sweden,  who  hath  had  her  Ruffian 
‘  war,  and  her’ domeftic  evils,  alfo  feoffs  at  ycur  fyftcm,  hath 
‘  been  a  goed  cuftemer,  and,  frem  her  neutrality,  intends  to 
‘  be  a  better.  The  eaft  countiy,  including  Poland,  though 

*  fhe  hath  had  her  difmemberments,  ha-h  lately  been  a  better 
^  cuftomer  than  formerly  j  and  will  probably  frem  her  fepole, 
‘  however  uncomfortable,  confume  more  of  our  goods  than 

*  ever  Germany,  who  has  had  her  'wars  and  her  vexations, 

*  from  the  reforming  fyftem  of  the  Emperor  Jofeph,  has  alfo  of 

*  late  been  a  greater  confumer  than  formerly :  but  whether  fhe 

*  W'ill  continue  cur  cuttomer  throughout  the  prefent  war,  is 
^  the  doubt.  Your  fyftem  leads  you  to  fay,  that  Germany, 
‘  having  marched  fo  many  men  to  her  frontiers,  has  left  nonf 

*  at  home  to  confume  our  merchandife.  Experience  direeb 
‘  me  to  argue,  that  as  Germany  continued  cur  cuftomer  dur- 
^  ing  the  feven  years  war,  when  hoftilities  raged  at  her  heart, 

*  fhe  wull  necelfarily  be  a  better  cuftomer,  new  that  fhe  hap 
^  driven  war  to  her  extremities.**— Holland  has  had  her  domeft^^ 

*  troubles;  yet  of  late  hath  ftie  been  a  better  cuftomer  tb^t 
^  formerly.  But  we  fhall  doubtlefs  lofc  her  cuftom,  confider 
^  ing  the  great  exertions  fhe  hath  made  in  the^  prefent  war 

^  ‘  4  Flandeii 
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Flanders  too  has  had  her  domcftic  troubles^  and  civil  war ; 
yet  hath  (he  been  a  good  cuftomer,  whatever  (he  may  be  while 
hoftilities  continue  fo  near  her.  We  have  doubtlefs  loft  the 
French  market,  which,  in  your  eftimate,  ‘‘  is  of  all  others 
‘  the  extenjive.'"*  '  Look  back,  I  pray  you,  on  the  compa¬ 
rative  ftate  of  our  exports,  which  demonftrates  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  of  France  is  lefs  extenfive,  than  the  markets  of  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Italy.  In  your  Cocker^s  arithmetic,  it  feems> 
feventecn  are  more  than  twenty- two,  which  again  are  more 
than  forty- fix,  as  forty-fix  are  more  than  fixty-three. — The 
feveral  countries  of  Europe,  however  they  may  have  been  op- 
prclfed  by  l\ftcms,  have  lately  confumed  more  of  Britilh  pro¬ 
duce  than  formerly,  in  the  proportion  of  5,466,253/.  to 
4,185,053/.  Matter  of  fa^  breaks  out,  and  blazes  with 
‘  too  great  an  evidence  to  be  denied  fays  South,  in  the  fer- 
mons  which  you  admire/ 

*  I 

\^T^o  be  continued.  ] 
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Art.  IX.  A  Sermon^  p-eached  in  Lambeth  Chapel^  at  the  Con^ 
fecration  of  the  HofT.  and  Right  Reverend  William^  Lord  Bi^ 
jbop  of  St.  David* Sy  oor  Sunday^  Jan.  12/A,  1794,  by  Charles 
Peter  Laydrd^  Prebendary  of  Worcefer^  and  Chaplain  in  Or-^ 
dinary  to  his  Majejly.  PubUJhed  by  Command  of  his  Grace  the 
Archbijhop.  pp.  17.  4to.  is.  London:  printed  for  J. Wal¬ 
ter/  Charing*  Crofs,  and  F.  and  C.  Rivington,  St.  PauFs 


Churchyard.  1794* 


^HE  words,  ‘  When  the  Chief  Shepherd  (hall  appear,  .ye 
^  ‘  (hall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away,* 
1  Pet.  V.  4,  ufher  in  this  fpirited  but  temperate  difccurfe. 

The  preacher,  having  taken  a  brief  furvey  of  the  numerous 
conflidts  the  firft  publiThers  of  Chriftianity  had  to  furmount  in 
the  pretchfions  of  falfe  Chrifts,  the  prejudices  of  jews,  the  phi- 
lofophy  and  fuperftition  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  herefies  of  the 
falfe  teachers  who  had  corrupted  the  genuine  gofpel,  proceeds 
to  fet  forth  the  no  lefs  alarming  tenets  of  modern  fcepticifm ; 
which  like  a  torrent  hath  overwhelmed  one  kingdom  on  the 
continent,  and  threatens  to  fpread  anarchy  and  defolation  over 
all  Europe.  The  panic  which  now  feems  to  agitate  the  lower 
orders  in  fociety,  we,‘with  this  refpe6table  dignitary,  pronounce 
much  lefs  formidable  than  the  tumultuary  fpirit  of  a  populace, 
who,  in  the  frenzy  of  delufion,  believe  that  all  diftinition  of 

6  rank 
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rank  muft  be  aboliflicd,  and  all  property  be  made  common,  pre. 
vioiis  to  the  rcftoration  of  an  imaginary  golden  age.  A  muliU 
tude  of  wild  republicans  are  commonly  cruel  executioners,  but 
treacherous  guardians  of  national  happinefs. 


Art*  X.  The  prefent  State  of  Eurtype  compared  with  ancient 
Prophecies ;  a  Sermon^  preached  at  the  GraveUPit  Meeting  in 
Hackney^  Feh.  28,  1794,  being  the  Day  appointed  for  a  Gc^ 
..  neral  Fajl^  by  Jofeph  Prujiley^  LL.D.  F.R.S.  t^c.  IVith 
a  Preface^  containing  the  Reajons  for  the  Author^ s  leaving  Engn 
land^  pp.  64.  8vo.  is.  London:  printed  forj.  J  hnfon, 
No.  72j  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  1794. 
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A  FTER  the  riots  at  Birmingham,  the  Do£ior  having  loft  his. 
property,  found  it  neceflary  to  confult  his  fafety  retiring 
from  the  ftrife  of  tongues,  and  the  violence  of  an  enraged  popu. 
lace.  In  his  flight  the  concealment  cf  his  name  was  a  diftatc  df  pru. 
dence.  Nor  even  in  the  metropolis  could  he  find  a  quiet  afyluno. 
Few  families  thought  it  fafe  to  receive  him  into  their  houfes, 
and  in  the  ftreets  he  could  not,  without  a  difguife,  appear,  much 
Icfs  take  an  houfe  in  his  own  name,  or  fulfil  engagements  for 
the  pulpit.  So  .  loud  were  the  reports  of  threatened  mifehief, 
|Aat  the  vicinity  of  a  chara6ler  fo  obnoxious  alarmed  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  wide  diftri(3s.  Fpr  his  fons,  whom  he  had  educated 
for  ufefulnefs,  he  could  not  procure  any  permanent  reception  in 
families  ^  and  all  profpedls  of  a  fettlement  at  home  being  impro- 
bable,  no  expedient  feemed  preferable  to  a  voluntary  exile, 
f  Seeing  no  profpeft  of  doing  much  good,  or  having  much  en- 
5  joyment  here,  the  father  is  now  preparing  to  follow  his  fons 
5  into  America,  hoping  to  be  of  fome  ufe  to  them  in  their  pre- 
*  fent  unfettled  ftate;  and  that  Providence  may  yet,  advancing 
^  in  years  as  he  is,  find  him  fome  fphere  of  ufefulnefs  along 
5  with  them.’  From  the  charge  of  fedition,  which  is  the  mere 
pretence  for  the  great  odium  the  Doflor  has  incurred,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  offer  a  final  vindication,  though  all  former  attempts  to 
undeceive  the  public  had  been  ineffeSuaj.  In  an  abbreviated  form 
it  is  here  given. 

The  long  lift  of  his  publications,  many  of  them  voluminous, 
on  the  fubje£ls  of  theology,  philofophy,  and  general  literature, 
which  employed  his  rcfearches  from  early  life,  evinces  that  po¬ 
litics  had  not  been  his  objt£f.  About  the  time*  Wilkes  was 
ciciled  for  Middlefex,  he  wrote  a  fmall  pamphlet,  Cht  the  State, 
of  Liberty  in  this  Country^  which  gained  him  the  afquaintancc 
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and  friendfhip  of  Sir  George  Savile;  and  at  the  requeft  of 
PcxSlors  Franklin  and  Fothergill,  Jn  Addnjs  id  the  DiJJenters  on 
the  approaching  Rupture  with  America.  After  that  he  wrote  no¬ 
thing  on  political  fubjeds,  except  the  Uft  and  civil  eftabliih- 
ments  of  religion,  be  confidered  as  fuch.  Dpring  his  (even 
yeaVs  refidence  in  the  family  of  the  Marquis  of  Lanidowrii  be 
never  wrote  a  Angle  pamphlet,  or  even  a  paragraph  in  a  newf- 
paper ;  and  never  preached  a  political  fermon,  unlefs  it  be  faid 
that  difeourfes  in  favour  of  civil  liberty,  oq  die  5th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  are  political :  on  fuch  occafions  he  never  uttered  any  fenti- 
ment  but  fuch  as  had  a  tendency  to  recommend,  rather  than 
render  him  obnoxious.  He  by  no  means  difapprbves  focieties 
jbr  political  information,  fuch  as  are  now  every  where  difeoun- 
tenanced,  and  generally  fupprefled,  though,  from  habits  of  ftu- 
dious  life^  he  was  never  a  member  of  any,  and  attended  no 
public  meeting  which  he  could  decently  avoid.  As  his  crime  has 
been  neither  (edition  nor  treafon,  he  thinks  it  could  be  nothing 
clfe  but  his  open  hoflility  to  the  doilrines  of  the  eifablifhed 
riiurch,  and  more  especially  to  all  civil  eftablilhments  of  reli¬ 
gion.  The  great  body  of  the  clergy,  he  affirms,  have,  from 
implacable  refentment,  found  other  means  of  oppofing  him  be- 
fidcs  argument  and  the  uje  of  the  prefs.  The  clergy  of  Birming-' 
ham,  in  particular,'  hr  again,  as  in  the  fecond  part  of  his  Appeal^ 
charges  with  the  guilt  of  .having  been  promoters  and  abettors  of 
the  riot.  Admit  the  fail:  the  reafoning  is  inconclufive.  The 
conduft  of  a  few  individuals  does  not  affeeft  the  whole  clergy  of 
the  national  church,  againft  whom  it  is  unfair  to  bring  an  accu- 
fation  in  which  a  few  only^are  comprehended. '"  Pradlices  fo  un- 
juftifiable  merit  univerfal  deteftation  ;  and  the  Dodtor  not  only 
uncharitably,  but  unjuftly  pronounces  himfclf  the  object  of  gene¬ 
ral  diflike. 

The  fermon  is  taken  from  Matt.  iii.  2,  ^  Repent  ye,  for  the 
*  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.’  So  well  known  is  the  author’s 
mode  of  compoAtion,  that  a  fpecimen  is  needlefs.  Suffice  it, 
therefore,  to  fugged  a  few  dri<dures  on  the  plan  and  execution 
of  this  difeourfe. 

From  the  language  of.  prophecy  the  Dodlor  colledls,  that 
great  calamities  are  to  precede,  that  happy  date  of  things  in 
i  which  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  will  become  the  kingdom  of 
pur  Lord  Jefus  Chrid ; — that  thefe  calamities  will  chiefly  afF  ct 
thofe  nations  which  have  been  the  feat  of  the  great  antichridian 
power; — and  that  the  prefent  didurbances  in  Europe  are  the 
beginning  of  thofe  very  calamitous  times.  Difadrous  events, 
produdrive  of  great  and  widely  extenfive  tribulation,  have  in  all 
ages  been  the  forerunners  of  fignal  revolutions  in  the  political 
ftate  of  the  world.  .  Of  thefe  many  are  foretold  in  the  oracles 
‘  3  of 
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cf  prophecy,  and  fome  arc  not  yet  accompli/hed,  becaufe  ihe 
events  foretold  are  yet  in  the  dark  regions  of  futurity. 

The  Ute  revolution  in  France  appears  to  this  author,  and  to 
many  others,  to  be  not  improbably  the  acccmpli(hment  of 
Rev.  xi.  13,  ‘  There  was  a  great  earthquake,  the  tenth  part  of 
^  the  city  fetl,  and  in  the  earthquake  were  flain  of  men  feven 
^  thoufand  names.* 

The  great  Mr!  Daubuz,  the  mod  exa£l  interpreter  of  the 
Apocalypfe,  applies  the  earthquake  to  the  irruption  of  the  Otto¬ 
mans  upon  the  Grecian  empire,  which  they  Jlav  about  250 
years  ago;  and  the  partial  fall  of  the  city,  to  ihe  tenth  part  of 
the  idolatrous  church,  which  loft  fo  much  cf  its  power.  Thcfe 
events  belong  to  the  fixth  trumpet,  the  fifth  vial,  and  the  fe- 
cond  wo,  all  which,  were  pad  before  the  revolution  in  France. 
*1  hus  much  for  Dr.  Prieftley’s  (ki:l  in  the  prophecies. 

It  mud  likewife  be  noticed,  that  he  mifapplies  terms,  by 
affixing  to  them  a  reftri<Sed  fignification  In  his  text  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven,  of  God,  or  cf  Chrift,  denotes  the  commc/ice- 
ment  of  the  gofpcl  dilpenfation  with  his  perfonal  miniftry. 
‘  P  rom  the  days  of  John  the  Baptid  until  now  the  kingdom  of 

*  heaven  ft'jjimh  violence,  &c.  for  all  the  prophets  and  the  law 

•  prophefied  until  John.’  T  he  Dedor  affirms,  p.  i,  that,  the 
kingdom  cf  heaven  is  not  yet  come;  and  again,  p.  19,  ‘  As  to 

the  precife  time  when  the  proper  kingdom  of  Chrift  will  com- 
‘  mcnce  he  himfilf  did  net  know.'^  But  though  our  Saviour 
could  net  fi.x  the  time  of  his'fecond  coming,  or  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  proper  kingdom,  he  fufficiently  forewarned  his  dif- 
ciples  of  the  figns  cf  its  approach,  and  of  fume  circumftanccs 
that  will  precede  it,  p.  20.  The;apoftle  Paul  hath  taught,  us, 
that  Chrift’s  fecund  coming  will  not  be  the  commencement,  but 
the  confummation  of  his  kingdorh. 

One  of  thofe  figns  which  is  to  uffier  in  that  kingdom  is  the 
prevalence  of  infidelity.  ‘  All  civil  eftablifhments  of  Chrif- 

*  tianiiy  in  which  power  Is  claimed  to  preferibe  articles  of  faith, 
‘  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  confcienccs  cf  Chriftians,  and  inflift 
‘  temporal  punilhments  for  the  violation  of  them,  are  properly 

•  antichriftian from  this  char*»£ler  he  does  not  except  even 
proteftant  cftablifhment^,  p.  21,  22. 

That  charity,  which  thinketh  no  evil,  can  fcarcely  abfoive 
Dr.  Priefllcv  himielf  from  the  fufpicion  of  infidelity.  By  deny¬ 
ing  the  cxilrence  of  fpiritual  fubitance  diftin£t  from  matter;  by 
arguing  againft  the  dedtrine  of  free  agency  in  man,  and  by 
trying  to  derive  the  whole  apparatus  of  imagination,  intelledti 
rcafoijing,  &c.  .from  attra<3ion  and  repulfion,  he  has  yveakly  re¬ 
commenced  a  kihJ  of  refined  fatalilm.  Jefus  Chrift  he  docs 

•  ^  L. 
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not  to  be  a  divine  perfon ;  and  omnifcience)  one  attri¬ 

bute  of  his'  charafter,  he  in  this  fermon  denies.  The  fchemes 
of  Socinus,  the  Arians,  and  Semiarians,  he  has  fucccffively 
adopted ;  but  differing  from  them  all,  is  at  a  lofs  where  to  de¬ 
termine  his  choice.  Nothing  is  lefs  improbable  than  that  he 
will  take  refuge  in  abfolute  fcepticifm.  None  of  the  proteftant 
churches  have  impofed.  on  the  confciences  of  Chriftians  articles 
fo  abfurd  as  thofe  which  compofe  the  creed  of  Dr.  Prieftley. 
Thofe  philofophical  men  who  can  believe  nothing  on  evidence 
inferior  to  dembnftration  or  experiment,  will  never  arrive  at  high 
attainments  in  Chriftian  faith. 

To  the  fermon  is  fubjoined  an  Appendix,  containing  the  lead¬ 
ing  ideas,  enlarged  upon  in  the  preceding  d.fcourfe,  from  Dr. 
Hartley’s  ObferVations  on  Man.  , 

The  nature  of  the  fubject,  and  the  peculiar  circumllances  of 
the  author,  are,  we  truft,  a  fufficient  apology  for  extending  our 
remarks  beyond  the  limits  ufually  afligned  tor  Angle  fermons.  . 


Art.  XI.  The  Poetical  IVorh  of  JFiUiam  Prefoti,  pp.  13OO. 
2vols.  bvo.  Price  i6s.' Britifb.  Dublin:  printed  by  Graifberry^ 
and  Campbell  for  jthe  Author,  and  fold  by  John  Archerj  and 
in  London  by  MefTrs.  Oitridge  and  Son.  1794. 

'  i  •'•***  ^  • 

^HIS  work  is  printed  on  a  very  fine  paper,  with  a  neat  type; 

*  it  is  accompanied  by  a  portrait  of  the  author,  and  orna* 
mented  with  vignettes  tolerably  engraved.  The  author  has 
confulted  the  beauty  of  the  page  (fometimes  at  the  cxpence  of 
perfpicuity)  by  difearding  italics;  and  capitals  alfo,  except  at 
the  beginning  of  lines,  and  in  proper  names.  The  work  is  very, 
correftly  printed  in  general ;  but  fomc  errors  having  unavoidably 
crept  in,  they  are  carefully  marked  in  tables  of  errata.  On  the 
whole,  this  book  is  executed  in  fuch  a  mann.^r  as  does  credit  to 
the  Irijh  prefs. 

The  compafs  of  our  plan  will  not  permit  us  to  fpeak  in  detail 
of  a  colledlion  fo  large  and  mifcellaneous.  We  (hall  give  an 
account  of  the  arrangement  of  them  in  the  words  of  the  author, 
from  his  preface:  ‘  The  poems  in  die  following  colle£don  are 
'  on  fubjeils  fo  various,  that  I  found  it  impoflible  to  methodife 

*  them;  fomething,  however,  of  a  fyftcmatic  arrangement  I 

*  have  attempted.  The  firft  clafs  confifts  of  poems  which  have 
‘  a  fatirical  caft,  of  a  moral  and  dida6fic  tendency,  and  come 

*  neareft.to  the  genius  of  Sermones:‘to  relieve  the  drynefs  of 
‘  this  divifion,  I  have  fubjoined  light  occafional  pieces,  of  an 

*  airy  and  ftiort  epiftolary  fragments.  Then,  ashtgher  in  dig- 
^  »ity,  and  written  with  more  care  and  attention,  fucceed 

‘  fonnels, 
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^  founctS)  love  .elegies,  ’  sLod '  other  amatory  poems,  in'varloiij 
^  meafures.  From  thence  the  tranfition  in  the  climax  is  natural 

*  to  what  1  confider  as  more  vigorous  efforts  of  the  poetical  ta- 

*  lent,  lyric'  poems  of  confiderable  length  and  comprehenfive 
^  plan.  .  The  gradation  clofes  with  dramatic  pieces ;  and  I  have 

*  iubjoined  two  epiftolary  poems,  by  way  of  epilogue  to.  the 

*  whole/ 

Of  the  poems  in  the  firft  clafs^  THjc  Heroic  Epijile  to  Twifs^ 
and  the  Anjwer^  Seventeen  Hundred  and  Seventy-feven^  and  the 
Temple  of  Cetyllo^  have  been  publilhed  in  London,  and  pafled 
the  ordeal  of  the  Reviews  already.  We  ihall  therefore  difmifs 
them  without  further  animadverfion.  The  Heroic  Bpijile  from 
Mr.  Manly  in  Dublin  to' Mr.  Pinchbeck  in  London^  is  new  to  us: 
it  contains  a  vein  of  ftrong  ridicule,  and  has  foriie  happy  paro¬ 
dies  on  paffages  from  Pope’!s  Eloifa;  but  we  cannot  forbear 
cenluring  the  author  for  having  waded  fo  much  time,  and  fo 
many  tolerable  lines,  on  trifling,  and  local  fubjcds.  Prefixed  to 
the  Temple  of  Cotyllo  is  a  fragment  of  an  allegorical  poem, 
Tntitled  the  Genius  of  Woman^  which  feerhS  to  be  intended  as  a 
peace-offering  to  the  fair  fex,  to  atone  for  the  feverity  of  ani- 
madverfion  contained  in  the  Temple  of  Cotyllot  The  follow¬ 
ing  lines  may  ferye  as  an  example  of  the  author’s  dyle  and  curii 
of  thought': 

<  Oh !  form’d  alike  for  virtue  Hhd  delight. 

To  reafon  lovely,  as  to  fancy  bright, 

>  Angelic  foothers  of  the  mental  ftorm, 

«  Wlut  winds  can  ruffle,  or  what  waves  deform, 

When  woman  fmilcs,  the  halcyon  of  the  breafl  f  '  / 

The  toiling  thoughts  and  forging  pafliohs  reft. 

Pliant  to  bind,  and  yielding  to  control. 

With  fofteft  art  flic  fways  the  rudefi  foul ; 

'  Hers  melting  kindnefs,  inexprefiive  grace; 

The  fpirit  beaming  through  che-feraph  face  i 
Hers  pity  for  the  wretch^,  pfone  to  grieve^ 

Awake  to  fee,  and  thoughtful  to  relieve  ; 

Inftinfiive  wifdom  hers,  unftudied  ikill, 

'And  inborn  parity  that  (brinks  from  ill^ 

And  fportive  fancy  hers,  and  tafte  refin’d^ 

The  flow’rs  and  ornaments  of  blooming  mind ; 
like  vernal  blolToms,  changeful,  bright,  and  gay^ 

Sudden  and  fweet  her  young  ideas  play.’ 

We  cannot  much  applaud  the  praftice  of  publifliing  the  frag* 
ments  of  living  authors;  it  is  a  lazy  cudom. 

The  next-poem  in  order  is  entitled  the  Contra^:  in  it  the 
poet  deferibes'a  great  and  opulent  nation,  opprefled  hy  its  own 

weight,  and  verging  to  its  dcclinei  as  oppofed  to  oppreft 

and 
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e  frag- 


it  the 
Its  own 
ppreft 
an(i 


inJ  miferable  people,  emerging  from  poverty  arid  contempt. 
Whether  thefe  portraits  are  juftly  applicable  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  we  (hall  not  decide ;  but  the  Contrajl  contains 
fome  ftrong  painting,  fmooth  lines,  and  a  good  deal  of  keen  in* 
vedive  againft  the  luxury  and  frivolity  of  the  times,  which  we 
fear  has  (ome  foundation  in  truth.  We  give  the  following  ex« 
ioSti  from  this  produ<Si6h : 

ToyvUcft  means  the  thirfl  of  pWfurc  Imdsi 
It  knows  no  country,  and  it  owns  no  friends. 

Soft  as  (he  feems,  in  evil  ever  bold. 

From  Stygian  cells  (he  calls  the  luft  of  golds 
A  friend  more  hideous  from  th*  infernal  den, 

Hcav’n  ne’er  awak’d  to  feourge  the  lius  of  men. 

With  deadly  fangs  and  brazen^  front  he  (hinds. 

His  bofom  marble^  and  of  (leel  bis  hands } 

A  pigmy  creeps,  when  little  aims  engage. 

Or  ftalks  a  giant  with  devouring  rage. 

Alas,  the  change  l^while  vice  the  fool  depravet^ 

And  foft  pollutions  melt  down  men  to  flaves  ; 

For  public  crimes  in  private  vice  begin. 

And  gen’ral  luxury  is  geriVal  (iiu 
XJohaTlowM  pleafurcs  (tain  the  manly  breaft; 

The  pomp  and  riches  of- the  golden  call, 

Wiih  torrid  fury /fOm  th^  afeendant  llrikc# 

To  blaft  the  body  and  the  foul  alike ; 

'  Fair  truth  and  virtue  from  their  path  retire, 

And  radiant  honour  veils  the  modeft  fire.  ^ 

Where  (hall  we  find,  in  thefe  degenerate  days. 

The  voice  of  warning,  or  the  guiding  rays,  — 

The  heav.’n-taught  knowledge  which  with  thought  began, 
Stampt  by  th’  Etern  al  on  unfpotted  man;  ^ 

That  facred  eye,  that  furc  inliincHve  light. 

That, beam  of /godhead  darting  cn  the  right  ? 

Too  well,  too  well  the‘World  is  underfiood; 

To  feek  for  private  now  in  public. good  ;  ^ 

Eritons,  your  aims  to  mighty  fclf  advance ; 

One  Hep  beyond  is'fiflion  and  romance.’ 

The  following  lines  allude  to  the, American  war,*  which,  it 
IS,  raged  at  the  lime  this  poem  was  firft  written : 

%  ^ 

•  How  happy  (he,  whofe  milder  ftars  require 

•  No  painful  virtues,  no  heroic  fire; 

Whofe  flow’ry  lot  is  fall’n  in  peaceful  days. 

When  cheap  exertions  win  the  patriot  praife ; 

Whofe  very  foibles  give  a  myriad  food, 

Whofe  very  luxuries  are  public  good  I 
Not  hers  to  fend  a  brother,  to  the  field. 

To  furbilh  arms  a  fire  or  fon  niuft  wield;  ' 
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To  ftiflc  fwcUing  nature's  tender  cry. 

Then  bid  farewell  without  one  feeble  figh. 

To  banilh  from  her  cheek  the  fearful  pale, 

When  the  loud  din  comes  thund’ring  on  the  gale ; 

To  meet  a  lover  oil  th’  untimely  bier. 

And  nobly  mourn  without  a  woman’s  tear. 

" "  Such  trials  Heav’n,  feverely  kind,  ordains 
To  you,  ye  daughters  of  th'  Atlantic  plains.' 

The  laft  poem  in  this  department  is  on  a  trite  fubjeft,  the 
unhappy  deftiny  of  authors :  it  is  in  the  form  of  an  epiftle  to 
young  gentleman,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have^  (hewn  a  poetical 
turn ;  and,  we  are  forry  to  fay  it,  is  far  from  containing  a  full 
enumeration  of  poets  who  have  been  miferable,  or  an  adequate 
reprefentatioh  of  their  fufFerings.  The  following  lines  have 
fome  merit: 

•  A  plaftic  god  informs  the  poet's  mind. 

He  makes  the  beauteous  which  he  does  not  find, 

Difplays  th'  ideal  paradife  around. 

And  fmiles  the  barren  heath  to  fairy  ground;  z 

His  Midas’  hands  ennobled  objedls  hold. 

And  feel  and  touch  tHe  mcanell  drofs  to  gold. 

Ah,  fatal  gift  I  what  comfort  can  (I  thou  bring  ? 

Lefs  to  the  bard  than, to  the  Lydian  king. 

Attendant  fancy,  from  the  wilds  of  air 
Convokes  the  fmiling  families  of  fair, 
f  The  beauteous  elves  that  o'er  creation  rove, 
c  Delightful  children  of  almighty  love; 

Prompt  at  her  call,  the  bright  ideas  throng. 

And  ru(h  profufely  through  the  bloomy  fong.  , 

At  fancy's  fide,  the  young-ey'd  paflions  ftand. 

Sweet  bluihing  boys,  in  h>rm,  a  cherub  band  \ 

The  foul  expands  to  lodge  the  fmiling  train  ; 

Ah  !  little  Jarful  of  the  future  pain,  , 

Beneath  his  wings  each  veils  a  barbed  dart, 

Till  deep  it'quivers  in  the  bleeding  heart ; 

Then  marks  with  cruel  pride  his  guilty  Ikill; 

And  flutters  round  in  wantonnefs  of  ill. 

Alas  I  how  little  can  the  vulgar  eyes 
Revere  the  poet  thro*  the  mean  difguife 
Of  abje6l  want,  and  own  th’  etherial  flamed 
And  hail  the  nurfeling  of  eternal  fame ! 

Thus  at  fome  mafque,  unhonour’d  and  unknown, 

A  prince  is  ihrouded  in  the  Palmer’s  gown.’ 

It  would  be  tedious  to  fpeak  of  the  fmaller  occafional  p 
in  detail ;  we  (hall  obferve,  in  general,  that,  in  our  opinio 
they  (hew  the  author’s  talents  to  more  advantage  than  his  lar 
works.  There  are'  originality  and  a  gentlemanfy  cafe  in  w 
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lOf  them;  we  particularly  recommend  to  the  notice  of  tHe  reader 
the  Sirloin,  written^  as  it  appears^  at  a  very  early  time  of  life; 
a  Dithry  rambic  Ode ;  Ode  againft  Wine ;  the  ohade  of  Ana- 
creon ;  and  Epiftle  on  Senfibility. 

The  author^s  amatory  poems  are  introduced  by  an  cflay  iit 
profe,  containing  little  remarkable,  except  free  tfanflationS,  in 
verfe,  of  curious  extracts  from  fome  of  the  very  early  French 
poets,  whofe  works  are  how  rare  and  little  known*  The  au¬ 
thor  makes  an  apology,  in  his  preface,  for  the  great  number  of 
amatory  poems  in  his  collection :  the  younger  part  of  his  readers 
will  probably  think  it  unneceflary.  As  to  ourfelves^  we  frankly 
confefs,  that  our  time  of  life  renders  us  not  very  competent 
judges  of  love  poems ;  for,  in  our  opinion,  the  merit  of  that 
fpecies  of  writing  is  more  peculiarly  a  matter  of  fentimentj  and 
to  criticife  fairly  one  muft  feel  fomething  of  the  paflion.  Wc 
muft  fay,  however,  that  the  author  fecins  perfectly  in  earned  iii 
his  love  poems,  and  that  this  part  of  his  works  takes  the  lead 
in  corrciSnefs  of  compofition,  and  fmoothnefs  of  verfification* 
The  amatory  poems  confid  of  twenty-fix  fonnets,  ten  love  ele-  , 
gies,  and  a  large  number  of  other  poems,  in  various  dyle  and 
mcafure ;  and  with  them  t^he  fird  volume  clofes.  Among  the 
pieces  in  this  divifion  we  think  the  fecond,  fourth^  and  fixth 
degies,  The  diffident  LtPuer^  Clara's  Refemblanciy  and  the  Pi£iurfy 
imitated  from  Belleau,  an  old  French  poet,  mod  worthy  of 
notice.  *  '  - 

The  fecond  volume  opens  with  a  diort  eflay  in  defence  of  the 
irregular  ode.  Thispiece^  together  with  the  Ode  to  the  Moon, 
which  is  likewife  reprinted,  formerly  appeared  in  the  Tranf- 
aSions  of  the  Royal  Iridi  Academy,  of  which  the  author  is  a 
member.  We  have  already  reviewed  them,  and  do  not  find  it 
■neceflary  to  add  any  thing  to  the  obfervations  which  we  theri 
■made,  except  by  remarking,  that  an  argument  is  prefixed,  and 
■two  or  three  notes  are  fubjoined  to  the  Ode  to  the  Moon^  which  . 
Rrve  to  elucidate  the  connexion,  and  explain  fome  of  the  allu- 
Wons.  The  lyric  poems  are  four  in  number — Myrrha^ — Tin 
mpargli — Ode  to  the  Afoo/t^2Lnd  Health.  The  Dargle  is  all  in 
■Anacreontic  meafure,  the  other  three  are  irregular  odes.  The 
fcoem  of  Myrrha  is  highly  pathetic,  and  contains  fome  new  and 
■ftriking  poetical  images,  particularly  that  of  the  lion  roufed  by  ' 
■  midnight  dorm.  The  dibjeft,  however,  is  horrid;  and  the 
■uthor  (eems  aware  of  jthis  objeftion,  for  he  has  endeavoured 
■0  defend-  himfelf  in  a  (hort  advertifement  prefixed  to  the  poem, 
verfes  on  the  Dargle  (a  beautiful  and  romantic  glen  in  the 
^'U^unty  of  Wicklow)  are  fpirited,  and  appear  to  be  written  con 
Health  feems  to  have  been  much  laboured  by  our  au^ 
®^^*or :  we  cannot  think  with  as  much  felicity  as  fome  others  of 
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his  prodiidions ;  but  the  concluding  lines,  in  which  he  laments 
the  death  of  his  child,  pathetic  in  themfelves,  are  rendered  more 
fo  by  a  difplay  of  paternal  tendernefs;  and  (hew  that  the 
writer  is  not  wanting  to  the  charities  of  focial  life. 

We  come  now  to  the  dramatic  pieces.  Ojpi  and  Ethelhert 
the  firft  of  which,  is  a  very  tolerable  coup  d*ejfat.  We  (hall  not 
fpeak  much  in  its  favour  when  we  aflert,  that  many  worfe  tra. 
gedies  have  run  their' nine  nights  with  applaufe.  But  we  would 
^vife  the  critical  reader  to  hear  the  author  plead  for  himfelf 
(which  he  has  done  in  a  (hort  critical  eflay  fubjoined  to  the 
play)  before  they  pafs  fentence  on  this  piece.  This  produftion, 
however,  is  very  inferior,  both  in  pathos  and  poetical  merit,  to 
the  two  which  fucceed  it.— Messina  freed  has  the  difadvan. 
tages  of  a  fable  from  ancient  Greek  ftory  (and  fuch  are  now 
unpopular),  and  of  being  embarrafled  by  long  chorufles,  or 
lyric  compofitions ;  but  it  abounds  in  elevated  and  patriotic 
fentiments,  and  has  fomc  ftriking  fituations.  We  think  the 
author  has  been  peculiarly  happy  in  the  feene  where  Ariftodemus 
prepares  bis  daughter  to  devote  herfelf  for  her  country  *.  In 
point  of  pathos,  incident,  and  dramatic  contrivance,  Rofmunia^ 
the  third  and  laft  of  our  author^s  dramas,  is  by  far  the  beftj 
Rucellai,  one  of  the  early  Italian  dramatic  poets,  has  treated  thisl 
llory ;  but  moft  of  the  incidents,  and  the  general  condud  dm 
the  piece,  are  totally  different  in  Mr,  Prefton’s  play.  I  hishl 
a  fubjedl  admirably  calculated  to  excite  terror  and  pity;  and! 
yet,’  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  wholly  new  to  the  Englifh  dram  J 
The  condudl  of  this  play  is  judicious,  and  many  of  the  fituation* 
are  ftriking,  and  would  be  produftive  of  admirable  ftage  efFeSl 
in  reprefentation ;  yet  we  are  informed  that  this  piece  wm 
offered,  without  fuccefs,  to  managers  who  exhibited  the  SiegJ 
OF  Berwick.  The  compafs  of  our  undertaking  will  not  allow 
to  give  extrafts  of  the  paflages  which  ftruck  us  moft  forcib™ 
on  a  perufal  of  Rofmunda ;  we  (hall  content  ourfelves  wm 
pointing  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  feenes  the  fifth  and  futll 
of  the  fecond  a£f ;  feene  the  fheth  of  the  third ;  and  feenes  M 
'firft  and  fecond  of.  the  fourth  which  are  wrought  up  wiill 
great  art  and  (kill,  and  fpirant  tragicum.  I 

’  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  epilogue  in  two  epiftles,  whic® 
clofes  the  cplledlioa  of  Prefton’s  poems.  In  thefe  the  autM 
gives  fome  account  of  his  temper  and  habits,  ftudies,  purfuitl 
and  fituation  in  life.  Such  details,  thpugh  we  may  fometinn 
fmile  at  the  egotifm  of  the  writer,  are. not  unpleafing  to 
curiofity  of  the  reader.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  epiftles  the  autb® 
fpeaks  in  his  own  perfon ;  in  the  fecond  he  affumes  the  chara« 


Hinton’s  ’ i'tttuaJ  fTorh. 

attain  mtny  poSScaf  pt(fages**  tftrfom*°  ^ddreOed,  They 
and  compofition;  .but,  whaf  is  more 

virtuous  and  independent  fentimpnHr  ,  j  X  ’  abound  in 
favourable  point  of  view,  as  an  honeft  j  'n  a 

of  fociety.  ’  ™an  and  a  good  member 

to  S  f  .'’f  ftom  Mr.  Pre«o„-, 

CO  the  Jength  of  ihe  folloioing:,  '  '”‘*“'80“'>  on  that  account, 

TyeKoffE:r£;o\ir'i“r 

Tn  5  but  aim,^  with  fteadf  nlan 

T o  prove  the  virtuous  citizen  and  man  ^  * 

Th  ^  n*^  ^reath  domeftic  virtues  yield  * 

TK  ‘i>®  trophies'  of  Che  fanguine  field  •  - 

Than  all  the  fame  a  ftatefman's^Ss  affmd  ' 

'  The  thln^r?^*  ^  fplendid  word  * 

Fortune  Lygii?  or  '  ‘ 

ThnobjeaiSW^hS.™^^^^^^^  . 

•  Supremely  filh^and  afluates  my  fj™  •  "  ' 

Pond’  “ay  ftand  with  feariefs  eve  ' 

' '  ‘  ^ 

A  I  ^  children,  in  their  dawn  of  beina  Tnl  "  ' 

Awake,  endear  foUcitude  and  care.  ^  ^ 

My  roof  re-echoes  with  their  ttlndr.'  ' 

•  Their  charming  foIli„  Lnd  ofi-  ^  w  ® 

^  i  fl  ^  j  contentment  in  their  eyes  to  fwJf 
Such  fl^s  of  joy  my  foften’d  fo/l  fubdue  * 

1  Wilh  to  pafs  untroubled  and  unknown. 

•  ♦  •  ^ 

Hr,t'"i,  “o  •'i'"'*’  "tgios  hear* 

Si  * 

mbruted  fpiru  cloudy  with  earthly  foil  j 


Cut 
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But  (con  the  .mifes,  in  their  pared  iprings^  J 

Shall  purge  thy  thoughts  from  bafe  fublunar  thing^^ 

.  Terreftrial  fetters  burd,  thy#ptmes  difplay, 
i^nd  foar  to  regions  of  eternitl  day. 

^  ‘  Write  for  thyfelff  and  for  the  rifing  age; 

Defpire  the  plaudits  of  the  modern  Itage ; 

For  Gothic  managers  the  mufes  chace, 

Grimace^  and  farce,  and  pageant,  UR  the  place# 
i-  No  more  the  mufes  to  the  drama  bear 

Reforming  laughter,  and  the  virtuous  tear> 

No  more  the  follies  of  the  day  controul. 

The  paffions  purge,  and  purify  the  foul. 

All  ferious  feelings  have  become  a  pain. 

And  laughter,  with  her  light  fantailic  train. 

Transfers  their  place^to  topics  of  an  hour, 

That  fpring  and  fade  round  Diffipation's  bow’r  ; 

The  mulhroom  Jokes  a  capital  affords. 

The  vapid  humour  of  colloquial  words  ; 

The  tranfitory  cant  of  vulgar  life, 

And  minh  with  realbn  evermore  at  drife  ; 

Hard  to  defery,  and  harder  dill  to  hit,  ^ 

The  thin  fugacious  forms  of  local  wit*. 

*  Defpife  th*  example  of  the  worthlefs  throng, 

^hat  tune,  for  paltry  gain,  an  abjeft  fong ; 

This  hour  the  panders  of  degraded  tade. 

The  next,  ih  (lavery  fold  to  fhufF  and  pade.  <  * 

\Voo^  not  the  mufes  as  a  means  to  thrive : 

Thou  dod  not  live  to  write,  or  write  to  live. 

From  light  frivolity  and  vain  expence. 

Retir’d  in  plain  and  frugal  competence. 

Thou  dod  not  ape,  thy  weal,  thy  neighbour’s  data; 

Thy  temp’ rate  widi  is  bounded  by  thy  fate. 

To  Virtue’s  caufe  devote  the  moral  drain ; 

Give  wholefeme  leffbns  to  the  young  and  vain ; 

Warn  the  light  foot  with  cautious  pace  to  tread. 

Where  flow’rs  and  verdure  deck  the  fmiling  mead ) 

The  wlde-fpred  fnares,  the  lurking  adders  fliow. 

The  pitfalls'fathomicfs  that  yawn  below ; 

What  fell  volcanos  mine  the  treacherous  ground. 

Where  rofes  bloom,  and  clud’ring  grapes  abound.* 

Wa  have  now  briefly  gone  through  this  colleftion  of  poems, 
and  (hall  conclude  with  obferving,  that  the  general  defers  or 
blcmiflies  in  Mr.  Prefton’s  ftyle  and  manner  are,  firft,  a  re¬ 
dundancy,  and  amplification  or  extenfion  of  the  thought,  which 
not  unfrequentlv  weakens. its  force:  this,  probably,  has  been 
the  refult  of  bafte  in  writing ;  and  the  author  gives  us  to  un- 
derftand,  in  his  epilogue,  that  he  compofes  with  great  fluency.. 


•  In  the  fourteen  preceding  lines  Mr.  Predon  touches  judly  on  the 
nature  and  end  of  the  original,  and  the  defcAs  of  the  modern  drama. 

3  * 
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Tbc  fccond  is  obfcurity,  which  partly  refuks,  from  too  frequent 
of  antiquated  terms,  fuch  as  guerdrtn^  orjl^  of  yore^  and  the 
like;  and  partly  from  an  afFe£tcd  diiplay  of  learning,  and  a 
prediledlion  for  aocient  mythology  and  claflical  allufton.  On 
the  other  band,  4t  is  but  jufttce  to  obferve,  that  the  author 
poflTefles  a  fancy,  vigorous,  yet  chaftifed ;  an  elevation  of  mind 
and  re<£titude  of  ientiment ;  that  he  manifefts  an  ardent  love  for 
freedom  and  the  caufe  of  virtue ;  that  he  ihews  himfelf  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  beft  authors,  ancient  and  modern;  and 
verfifies  with  uncommon  eafe  and  harmony. 


on  the 
rama. 

The 


Art.  XII.  S^ee4:h  of  Williim  Adaniy  Efq.  in  ihi  Houfe  of  Com^ 
monsy  March  lOth^  *794i  9^  ^VWS  ProduSiion  of  cer<^ 

tain  Records^  and  for  an  Addrgfs  to  the  King  to  inUrp^e  the 
Royal  fuflice  and  Clemency  in  behalf  of  Thomas  Muir,^  EJq.  and 
pbe.Rev.  Thomas  Fyjhe  Painter,  pp.  Il8.  8vo.  2S.  *6d« 
Debrett.  London,  1794* 

By  a  fentence  of  the  Court  of  Jufticiary  at  Edinburgh^ 
on  the  31ft  of  Ailguft  laft,  Mr.  Mujr  was  adjudged  to 
tranfportation  for  fourteen  years ;  and,  by  a  fentence  of  the  Ciri 
cuit  Court  at  Perth,  on  the  13th  of  September  kft,  Mr.  Palmer 
wa^  adjudged  to  tranfportation;  and  Botany  Bay  was  under- 
ftood,  at  the  time  the  feiitences  were  pafled,  to  be  the  place  to 
which  they  would  he  tranfported.  It.  is  hardly  neceffary  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  punifhment  of  tranfportation  cannot  be  infli<SIed, 
for  a  mifdemeanor,  by  the  law  of  England.-  But  it  is  necelTary 
to  remark,  that  tbefe  are  the  firft  inkances  in  which  tranf¬ 
portation  has  been  impofed  by  the  Court  of  Jufticiary  in  Scot^ 
land  for  an  offence  of  that  nature. 

In  the  laft  feffion  of  parliament,  within  a  few  days  after  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  had  finally  decided,  that  no  appeal  was  compe¬ 
tent  from  the  Court  of  Jufticiary,  in  matters  of  law,  Mr.  Adam 
gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  propofe,  early  in  this  fefiion,  fomc 
iterations  in  the  criminal  la\y  of  Scotland,  particularly  an  ap¬ 
peal  from  the  Court  of  Jufticiary  ip  matters  of  Jaw.  Accord- 
ingly,  on  the  27th  of  January  laft,  five  days  after  the  meeting 
of  parliament  in  tlie  prefent  feffion,  he  intimated  to  the  Houfe, 
that  he  would,  on  the  4th  qf  February,  move  for  a  bill  to  grant 
fuch  an  appeal.  He  ftated^  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  cafes  of 
Mr.  Muir  and  Mr.  Palmer,  which  were  unforefeen  at  the  period 
of  his  original  notice,  would  lead  him,  in  fome  meafure,  to  en- 
hrge  his  plan,  by  moving,  if  the  bill  (hould  be  received,  for  an 
inftrudlion  to  the  committee  on  the  bjl],  tq  jnfprt  a  claufe  that 
Ihould  have  a  retrofpe^t  to  all  cafes  In  which  the  Court  of  Juf. 

A  a  3  ^  ticiary 
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ticiary  had'  pronounced  judgments  in  the  year  1793; 
rendering  it  competent  for  Mr.  Muir  and  Mr.  Palmer  to  appeal 
for  error  in  law.  Mr.  Adam’s  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in 
fuch  a  bill  being  rejefled,  he  gave  notice  that  he  would  bring 
forward  the  motions  with  which  his  fpeech  concludes,  on  the 
24th  of  February.  Various  delays  occurred,  and  Mr;  Adam 
was  prevented  from  opening  the  bufinefs  till  the  loth  of  March; 
when,  after  an  exordium  in  which  he  expreffed  confidence  in 
the  goodnefs  of  his  caufe,  anxiety  as  to  his  capacity  to  do  it 

J*uftice,  and  the  hope  of  being  aflifted  by  certain  lawyers,  now 
lighj'n  office*,  he  declared. the  motions  he  was  about  to  make, 
and  the  purpofes  for  which  he  was  to  make  them : 


•  I  mean,  firft,  to  move  for  certain  parts  of.  the  record,  and  cer¬ 

tain  notes  or  memoranda  of  the  evidence,  which,  if  before  the  Houfe, 
will  fairly  raife  the  whole  queftion.  The  frft  motion  will  be  for  the 
indifiment,  the  plea,  the  verdift,  and  the  judgment,  which  will  raife 
the  queftion  of  legality.  The  fecond  motion  will  be  for  certain  de¬ 
terminations  of  the  court  refpedUng  the  admitting  and  rcjefting  of 
evidence.  The  third  will  be  for  certain  proceedings  which  took 
place  refpefting  the  admiffion  of  objedlionable  perfons  to'  fervc  upon 
the  jury.  The  fourth  will  relate  to  the  commitment  of  a  perfon  of 
the  name  of  William  Muir  for  refuiing,  upon  a  religious  fcruple,  to 
take  the  oath,  The  ffth  motion  relates  to  the  coiidud  of  the  court 
with  refpcft  to  one  John  RuiTel,  a  witnefs  for  the  defendant,  whofe 
evidence  was  refufed,  and  he  himfelf  committed  for  prevarication^ 
without  being  examined.  All  thcfe  things  appear  upon  the  face  of 
the  record,  except  the  fecond \  and  1  have  here  in  my  pofleflion  an 
office  copy  of  the  record  to  prove  my  affertion.  The  fecond  can  be 
fupplied  by  the  notes  of  the  judges,  iri  the  manner  in  ufe,  ip  cafes 
where  the  notes  of  the  judge  is  the  only  evidence  of  what  paiTes  at 
a  trial.  .  , 

•  Of  thefe,  the  firft  motion  is  common  to  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Palmer, 
as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Muir ;  the  others  are  fpecial  c'rcumftances 
which  belong  to  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Muir  only.  If  thefe  (hould  be 
granted,  it  is  my  intention  to  found  on  them  two  addrefTes  to  his 
xnajefty,  applicable  to  the  cafes  of  thofe  unfortunate  gentlemen.  If 
they  are  not  granted,  1  (hall  think  .it  equally  my  duty  to  move  the 
addrefTes,  becaufe  I  am  entitled  to  alTume  thefe  things  as  true,  unleis 
the  contrary  is  (hewn  by  a  produflion  of  the  record  and  evidence.’ 


•  The  queftion  which  I  bring  forward  has  nothing  abftraft  in 
it.  It  is  a  great  pradlical  queftion,  upon  a  moft  important  judicial 
decifion.  The  firft  confideration  being  the  legality  of  the  fentencei, 
my  opinion,  with  refpedl  to  that  legality,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  make 
out,  by  maintaining  the  three  following  propofitions : 


^  JJr.Pitti  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas,  Lord  Advocate  Duhdas. 

■  ^  FirH 


I 
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'  That  the  crimes  fet  forth  in  the  indidments  againft  Thomas 
Muir  and  Thomas  Fyfhe  Palmer,  are  what  the  law  of  Scotland  terms 
Uafmg-making^  which,  by  the  £ngli(h  law,  is  a  mifdemeanor,  in  the 
nature  of  a  public  libel,  tending  to  afFefl  the  ilate ;  and  the  indidl- 
iDcnts  charge  no  other  offence  whatever. 

‘  Second,  7’hat  the  punifhinent  of  iran/port aiion  cannot,  by 
the  law  of  Scotland,  be  legally  in  A  ided  for  the  crime  of  leafing^ 
making  ox  public  libel.  The  Scots  ad  of  Queen  Anne  (1703,  c.  4.) 
having  appropriated  to  that  crime  the  puniihment  of  hne,  imprlfon- 
ment,  or  banijbment ;  under  which  pain  of  banijhment»  tran/port  at  ion 
is  not  included.** 

“  And  that  the  annexing  the  pain  of  death  to  the  return  from  fuch 
tranfportation  it  an  aggravation  not  warranted  by  law ;  the  punifbmenC 
of  death  being  exprefsly  taken  away  by  the  Aatute  of  1703,  c.  4, 
and  no  llatute  has  pafTed  hnce  that  time  which  varies  or  dters  that 
law/* 

*  Third,  **  That  If  the  ads  charged  in  the  indidments  do  not 
conftitute  the  crime  of,  leajing-making,  or  public  libels  the  indidments 
charge  no  crime  known  to  the  law  of.  Scotland  : 

‘  /'/ry?,  Becaufe  there  is  no  fuch  crime  known  to  the  law  of  Scot¬ 
land,  at  common  law,  as  /edition  conf'tituting  a  dlAind  and  feparate 
offence;  and  thefe  offences  do  not  fall  within  the  liatutory  feditions. 

‘  *  Secondly,  Becaufe,  if  there  is  fuch  a  crime  at  common  law,  thefe 
indidments  do  not  charge  it,  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  law  to  pu- 
Diih  that  offence  by  trai/po'tation  ;  and  not  warranted  by  law  to  inflift 
the  pain  o{  dsath  for  returning  from  fuch  tranfportation.*  • 

Thefe  propofitiens  Mr.  Adam  ill  u  ft  rates  and  confirms  by  Va¬ 
rious  arguments  or  confiderations.  He  is  at  particular  pains  to 
eftablilh,  beyond  ail  contradidtion,  the  following ^point,  that  the 
crime  of  leafing-making  [the  fpeaking  words  tending  to  excite 
difcord  between  the  king  and  his  people],  charged  againft 
Meffrs.  Muir  and  Palmer,  cannot,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  be 
punifhed  by  ira  'Jportation\  between  which  and  hanijhment  there 
is  a  very  wide  difference:  hanijhment  importing  mere  expulfion 
from  the  foclety,  country,  or  realm,  to  which  the  expelled  pcr- 
on  belongs,  every  other  country  being  left  open  to  his  approach, 
without  reftraint :  tranfportation  meaning,  not  only  the  expulfion 
of  the  perfon'  tranfported  from  the  realm  or  fociety  to  which  he 
)elongs,  but  his  being  fent  to  another  place,  which  he  cannot 
juit,  and  in  which  he  muft  remain  in  a  ftate  of  fervitude.-f^ 
lhat  Banishment,  not  tranfportation,  was  the  punifhment  ad- 
udged  to  leafing  making,  appears  clear  and  indifputable  from 
the  aS  concerning  leafing  making  in  1703,  the  firft  of  the  reign 
Queen  Anne ;  the  origin  and  nature  of  which  is  traced  by 
our  author  with  great  clearnefs  and  precifion.  It  was  intended 
0  mitigate,  not  to  aggravate  the  penal  ftatutes  againft  leafing- 
^Jaking,  the  abufes  or  ftretches  of  which  had  fwelled  up  into 
mormous  opprefiions. — From  the  hiftory  of  the  punifhment  of 
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tranfpirtatibn^  as  connefted  with  the  hiftory  of  Scotland  and  its 
law,  he  clearly  (hews  that  the  word  baniflimcnt,  as  ufed  in  the 
ftatute  juft  quoted,  means  Ample  expatriation  from  Scotland, 
and  nothing  more : 

*  This  doflrine  of  tranfportatlon,  or  hofi'^Jhment,  accompanied  with 
foreign  or  colonial  impriionment  and  fervitude,  which  are  one  and 
the  fame  things  being  founded  in  the  authority  of  the  ilate  over  fo¬ 
reign  polTcflions,  and  controlled  by  the  defedt  of  power  in  the  courts 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  realm,  is  no  theoretical  fancy  of  mine.  It 
is  the  genuine  refult  of  the  true  principle  of  jurifdidlion,  and  receives 
confirmation  frgm  the  authority  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  who  fays, 

♦  With  us,  no  judge  can  confine  a  man  whom  he  baniflieth,  to  a  par- 
f  licular  place  out  of  his  juri/didion\  becaufe  he  hath  no  jurifdidion 
^  over  other  countries,  and  fo  cannot  make  ads,  or  pronounce  any 

*  fcntcnces  relative  to  them.* 

The  fame  authority  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  in  favour  of 
his  dodlrine,"  Mr.  Adam  quotes  again  and  again,  in  a  variety  of 
inftances ;  as  alfo  that  of  Sir  David  Dalryniple,  the  Lord  Ad- 
yocate  for  Scotland,  who  profecuted  Graham,  Crawford,  and 
Hogg,  in  1715,  indidled  for  drinking  the  Pretender’s  health  in 
the  ftrjBets  of  Edinburgh,  with  huzzaing,  and  hautboys  playing 
to  them  all  the  time.  They  were  indicted  for  leafing-making. 
In  Sir  David  Dalrymple’s  information  oh  the  relevancy  of  the 
libel,  which  is  not  a  fpcech  fpoken,  but  a  written  paper  maturely 

\veigh^d,  and  deliberately  advifed  upon,  he  lays  it  down  that 

» 

‘  Leajing-maktng  is  a  general  name  for  every  injury  tending  to  sedi- 
tition  or  discord;  that  the  crinie'does  not  confift  in  fpeaking 
clircftly  againft  the  king,  hut  in  fpeaking  falfely.to  engender  fedition 
to  the  contempt  of  the  king's  authority,  flare,  and  dignity.  The 
laws  2igy\ti^leaf^g~makings  he  fays,  were  anciently  odious;  but  fina 
the  happy  rbvolution,’  that  crime,  amongll  many  others,  has  hap¬ 
pily  been  removed.  ’  What  was  ufeful  in  the  ads  againft  leafing* 
making,  was  preferved  by  thie  fourth  chapter  of  the  ad  of  1703. 
The  BITTERNESS  of  the  punifhment  is  retrained,  and  fo  the 
ODIOUSNESS  of  THE  LAW  is  taken  off. 

’  •  This  was  the  opinion  of  a  Lord  Advocate,  deliberately  given 
into  the  court  in  writing,  within  ten  years  after  the  pafling  of  the  aCt 
of  1703,  when  all  the  circumftances  concerning  it  mult  have  been 
frclh  in  his  memojjr,  and  in  that  of  the  whole  country;  and  when 
the  perfons  who  framed  and  paifed  the  law  mull  have  been  iiill 
alive.* 

*  f  ^ 

Mr.  Adam,  haying  thus  gone  through  his  fecqnd  propofition, 
namely,  \  That  the  punilhment  of  tranfportation  cannot,  bj 
\  the  law  of  Scotland,  be  legally  inflifted  for  the  crime  of 

*  leafing. making,  or  public  libel,’  proceeds  to  accordinj 

to  his  third  propolition,  '  ‘  ‘  * . . 
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Sp/eeb  of  William  Adam^  Efq. 

»  That  if  the  aSs  charged  in  the  indiftments  do  not  conftitute  the 
crime  of  kafing-making^  or  public  Ubtly  the  indiAments  charge  no 
crime  known  to  the  law  of  Scotland ;  '  '  * 

*  Firft,  Becaufe  there  is  no  fuch  crime  known  to  the  law  of  Scot¬ 
land,  at  common  law,  as  /edition  conftituting  a  dillinfl  and  feparate 
offence ;  and  the  offences  in  quefiion  do  not  fait  within  the  ftatutory 
feditions. 

«  Secondly,  Becaufe,  if  there  is  fuch  a  crime  at  common  law, 
thefe  indiftments  do  not  charge  it,  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  law 
to  punifti  that  ofFence  by  tranfportation ;  and  not  warranted  by  law 
to  inflift  the  pain  of  death  for  returning  from  fuch  tranffortation^ 

‘  Of  the  important  and  weighty  confideratipns  in  this  momentous 
caufe,  this  feems  to  me,  to  be  the  moft  weighty  in  its  principle  and 
confequence&.  The  other  parts  of  the  cafe  are  grave  and  intereft-  - 
ing;  but  this,  if  1  am  not  miftaken  in  my  conception,  overfets  the 
moH  important  itiaxim  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  circle  of 
judicial  jurifprudence. 

*  The  maxim  to  which  I  refer  is  that  fhort  but  material  one,  that 
the  office  of  a  judge,  or  court  of  juftice  is,  jijs  dicer b,  not  jus 
DARE,  to  interpret  law,  not  to  make  law. 

*  If  the  judicial  power  in  any  inftance  ufurps  the  right  of  making 
laws,  the  confequence  muft  be  uncertainty,  tyranny,  and  oppreffion. 
•Yet  if  the. crime  of  (edition,  as  contended  for  under  thefe  recent 
.cafes,  exifts  in, Scotland,*!  will  venture  to  affert  that  it  can  fland  on 
.no  other  ground  thanjliat  mod  dangerous  aifumption  of  the  legiflative 
power  by  the  judicial/. 


Mr., Adam,'  having  concluded  that  the  judgments  againft 
Meflrs;  Muir  'and  Palmer  are  moft  queftipnable,  proce<Ss  to 
‘ftate  certam  fpecialities  in  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Muir,  which  do  not 
conftitute  legal  error,  but  .which,  according  to  the  law  of  this 
country,  would  induce  a  court  of  juftice  to  grant  a  new  trial, 
and  (hould  therefore  induce  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to’  adopt 
the  motions  with  which  he  was  to  conclude.— Mr.  Adam,  laftly, 
fhews,  that  even  if  there  had  hot  been  any  doubt  as  to  the  le¬ 
gality^  or  to  the  mijlrial^  there  has  been  an  unfound  and  ex- 
‘  ceffive  exercife  of  the  diferetionary  powers  of  the  court  in  ad¬ 
judging  thofe  unprecedented  puniftimcnts> 

Hiving  thus  clofed  his  cafe,  he  does  juftice  to  the  purity  of 
his  own  intentions,  in  ftahding  forthrin  the  prefent  caufe,  by  tak¬ 


ing  notice,  that  it  is  not  from  fuch  appearances  that  he  could  hope 
•for  profeflional  advancement;  that  he  had  not  been  a6Iuated  by 
any  perfonal  difinclination  to  the  charafters  of  the  learned  perfons 
who  compofe  the  Court  of  Jufticiary,  nor  influenced,  on  this 
occafion,  by  any  perfonal  partiality  for  Mr.  Muir  and  Mr.  Pal¬ 
mer,  as  he  had  never  feen  them,  and  was  totally  unacquainted 
with ‘them;  nor  by  any  approbation  of  the  doctrines  of  Paine, 
who,  from  feme  things  that  he  tMr.  Adam]  bad  faid  in  that 
Houfc)  bad  ranked  him,  wkb  regard  to  the  fubjedl  in  queftion. 
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in  the  fame  clafs  with  Mr?  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas ;  but^  from  % 
£rm  and  decided  conviction  that  the  only  means  of  preferving 
good  order,  and  a  due  refped  and  obedience  to  government,  is, 
to  take  care  that  the  law  be'difpenfed  in  a  fpirit  purely  judicial^ 
by  the  natural  feelings  of  humanity  and  companion}  by  a  defire 
to  prevent  the  perverfion  of  criminal  jurifprudence  in  ftate 
crimes  i^becaufe,  fays  he,  in  fine,  I  think  the  blefEngs  we  en« 
joy  under*  our  civil  conftitution  are  put  in  ferious  hazard  by  the 
judicial  power  preffing  its  authority,  in  doubtful  queftions,  to 
the  very  edge  and  utmoft  grafp  of  its  difcretion.-— In  this  fpirit, 
and  wim  thefe  impreffions,  he  made  a  feries  of  motions,  all  of 
which  were  negatived  vinthout  a  divilion. 

We  have  allowed  more  fpace  to  this  than  ufual  to  fimilar  pub« 
lications,  becaoie  the  queftion  difcufled  in  it  is  of  nb  common 
importance ;  becaufe  it  is  difcufled  with  ability  equal  to  its  im> 
portance ;  and^that  in  a  fpirit  of  moderation  and  genuine  philan¬ 
thropy  and  patriotifm. — The  fubjedh  of  this  oration  is  not  a 
matter  of  finance';  an  option  of  taxes ;  a  trial  of  flrrength  be¬ 
tween  parties;  the  temporair  expediency  of  any  parricular  mea- 
fure,  whether  of  war,  or  of  civil  or  ptflitical  ecoilOray— it  re¬ 
lates  chiefly  to  the  main  pillar  of  liberty,  on  which  all  that  is 
valuable  in  focial  exiftence  depends.  Undoubtedly  if  judges 
were  to  be  legiflators,  as  wefl  as  inteipreters  of  law— if  they  were 
to  twift  and  ftretch,  and,  by  analogical  Aibtleties  and  fuppofi- 
tions,  to  bend  and  accommodate  the  laws  to  what  they  might 
fancy  material  juftice  or  political  expedience,  in  new  cafes  and 
fituations,  to  require :  no  man  would  know  the  laws,  the  con¬ 
ditions,  on  which  he  is  a  member  of  any  community.  This  is  a 
conclufion  quite  obvious  ard  undeniable;  and  fprings  up  in  every 
found  mind,  on  flmilar  occafions,  in  every  country  and  every 
age.  It  occurred  to  the  fublime  and  manly  fpirit  of  Julius 
Caefar,  on  the  occaflon  of  .the  trial  of  the  Catalinarian  confpi- 
rators.  All  bad  examples  have  their  origin  in  good  precedents. 
He  was  therefore  againft  all  latitude  in  the  interpretation  of 
laws,  and  invention  of  punilhments.  Examples,  fays  that  phi- 
lofof^cal  politician  and  moral  obferver  Amelot  de  la  Hou&ie, 
never  go  out  by  the  way  they  come  in,  but  feek  and  make  for 
themfelves  new  avenues  [wounds  in  any  conftitution]  of 
egreffion. — The  ftretches  and'  diftortions  of  the  -law  refemble 
thofe  pious  frauds  which  are  fometimes,  for  particular  purpofes, 
ufed  by  divines,  but  which,  in  the  end,  injure  the  caufe  they 
were  intended  to  ferve.  It  was  the  mifehievous  pliability  and 
dexterity  of  lawyers,  according  to  Lord  Clarendon,  that  led 
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Xing  Charles  I.'  into  thofe  meafures  that  produced  a  civil  war, 
and  terminated  in  the  expulfion  of  the  Stuarts. 

This  piece  is  compofed  in  a  clear  and  judicious  manner,  and 
produces  on  the  mind  a  full  and  impreffive  convidlion.  It  is 
well  arranged,  and  fufficiently  metnodical,  without  being  too 
much  fo.  Mr.  Adam  is  verfant  in  general  or  metaphylical 
knowledge,  and  knows  how  all  fcienccs  meet  in  general  prin« 
ciples.  He  is  not  only  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  logic,  but, 
in  general,  with  the  nature  of  the  evidence  of  truth  or  know¬ 
ledge.  He  is  particularly  happy  in  ibveftigating  the  fpirit  and 
intent  of  particular  laws  by  means 'of  the  aid  of  hiftory.— 
The  tone  of  this  fpeech  is  not  vehement  and  paffionate;  it  Is 
fpirited  yet  temperate.  It  is  not  adorned  with  what  are  com¬ 
monly  called  flowers  of  rhetoric,  or  plays  of  fancy :  yet  it  is  a 
very  elegant  compofition ;  for  the  chafte  fimplicity  of  each  of 
the  parts  conftitutes  congruity  and  fymnietry  in  the  whole,  and 
produce  an  efFedi  full  and  undivided.  When  Mr.  Adam  comes 
tothe  fpecialities  in  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Muir,  which,  according 
to  the  laws  of  England,  would  induce  a  court  of  juftice  to 
grant  a  new  trial,  he  apologifes  for  the  tedioufnefs  of  his  fub-t 
jed,  and  promifes  that  the  topics  he  is  now  to  agitate  are  to  be 
of  a  more  interefling  nature,  than  that  long  legal  difeuflion  he 

I  been  under  the  necellity  of  laying  before  them.  It  is  true, 

2  topics  -  prefent  more  diredl  occalions  of  exciting  fympathy 
virious  emotions ;  yet,  to  a  mind  habituated  to  compofi- 
s  of  fcience,  the  clearnefs  of  that  deduftion  by  which  he 
blilhes  his  copeluiipn,  that  ‘  for  leafing- making  the  punifh- 
ent* adjudged  by  the-Scottifli  law  was,  not  i’ranfportatioTij 
It  Tmfiple  expatriation,*  will  appear  the  moft  beautiful  part 
he  work.  It  is  a  mafeuline  beauty  j  the  beauty  of  de- 
iftratibn. 

Ve  think  it  not  foreign  from  the  bufinefs  of  critics, 
the  prefent  occafion,  to  obferve,  that  the  public  taftc, 
Tpeaking  as  well  as  writing,  has  for  fome  years  part 
1  rapidfy  vitiated.  This  is  the  age  of  rhetoricians  rather 
\logiciah5\  of  orators  and  writers^’who  are  more  attentive 
he  manner  than  to  the  matter  of  their*  compofitions ;  and 
S  from  their  over-attention  to  that  particular,  run  into  the 
t  vulgar  and  puerile  afFedlation.  Far-fetched  figures  of 
ch,  vehement  allertions,  a  mixture  of  pedantry  and  paffion, 
t  leaft  the  affedtation  of  paflion,  amufing  digreifions — thefe 
the  principal  ingredients  in  modern  oratory.  Yet  it  is  to 
>bferved,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  over-attention  to  man- 
here  reprehended  does  not  exclude  from  the  orations  and 
ir  compofitions  of  Mr.  Burke  and  others,  reputed  firft-rate 
ors,  fuch  barbarous  or  flang  phralcs  as,  blinking  the  quejiion^ 

8  the 
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mating  my  tdea^  mating  up  his  mind^  fairly  committing  himfelf  ^ 
the  fidfjeSfy  &c,  &c.  in  that  great  difplay  of  eloquence  which 
has  for  fome  years  been  occafionally  exhibited  in  the  arraign, 
ment  of  Mr.  Haftings,  what  was  it,  in  the  fpeeches  of  Burki 
and  Sheridan,  &c.  that  fafcinated,  for  the  time,  thofe  whq 
heard  them  ?  It  was  bold  aflertion,  and  auda5ier  calumniare^ 
intermixed  with  a  thoufand  pleating  and  interefting  images, 
culled  from  the  wide  extent  of  the  natural,  the  moral,  and  even 
the  ideal  world,  by  means  of  a  thoufand  affociations,  fpringinj 
up  with  rank  luxuriance,  in  intemperate  and  ill-regulated  or  ra. 
ther  wrong- directed  imaginations.  From  an  indolence  of  min(!, 
natural  at  all  times,  but  efpecially  in  a  luxurious  and  enervated 
age,  men  as  well  as  women  bellowed  great  praife  on  the  elo. 
quence  of  thofe  orators ;  as  if  eloquence  had  no  connexion  or 
dependence  on  truth  or  fober  argument^.  It  is  of  the  eloquence 
of  clear  evidence  arfd  demonftration,  fuch  as  that  of  the  oration 
before  us,  and  of  that  kind  of  eloquence  alone,  that  we  profels 
an  admiration. 

Yet  Mr.  Adam  knows  how  to  relieve  and  intereft  the 
mind,  as  in  page  gi — 3,  where  he  quotes  the  hiftorian  Gib- 
bon,  and  deferibes  the  hardftiips  of  tranfportation ;  though  he 
neither  makes  frequent  nor  long  digreflions.  It  is  fortunate  for 
the  caufe  of  freedom  to  have  the  advantage,  of  fuch  temperate, 

found,  and  virtuous  advocates,. 

*  » 

■  pi  —  M  Mil  ■  I  .f.l.—.  J,  ■  I  ,  ,  ■ 

Art.  XIIIp  jfn  Attempt  to  eflabUJh  throughout  his  Majefifi 
Dominions  an  univerfal  Weight  and  Meafure^  dependent  on  eaa 
either^  and  capable  of  being  qpplied  to  evety  nectary  Purfiji 
whatever.  By  William  martin^  Treafurer  to  the  Aire  mn 
Calder  Navigation^  Wakefield*  pp.  40.  4to.  with  T wo  En¬ 
gravings.  3s.  London:  printed  for  the  Author  by  T 
Senlley.  1794. 

X^ANY  Irigenious  gentlemen,  mathematicians  and  philofo 
phical  mechanics,  have  attempted  to  find  out  fome  methoi 
of  fixing  one  invariable  ftandard  for  forming  a  general  or  uni 
verfal  fyftcm  of  weights,  and  meafures  throughout  the  whot 


•  This  kind  of  oratory  15,  by  and  bye,  to  become,  as  it  defervej 
a  fubjeft  of  ridicule.  See  Political  ApP^'^dix  to  EngHfh  Review 
April  lafl. — It  is  among  the  predictions  of  the  fagacious  Abbei 
6t.  Pierre,  that  the  progrefs  of  reafon  is  on^  day  totally  to  f^bvert  tb 
^ronc  of  oratory,  '  . 
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orld*  Their  endeavours  have  entitled  them  to  much  com- 
cndation,  although  the  public  have  not  yet  received  any 
ncfit  from  their  labours ;  which,  in  Mr.  Martin’s  opinidn,  is 
ing  to  an  over  and  above  delicacy  about  mathematical  eX- 
nefs^  and  which  is  not '  eflentially  neceflary  in  trade.  In 
is  tra^  he  has  endeavoured  to  keep  as  clofe  to  truth  and 
xaftnefs  as  the  fubjeft  would  admit  of.  And  though  the 
ndard  he  propofes  is  not  offered  as  perfedf,  yet  he  thinks  that 
is  no  ^feS  or  imperfe6lion  in  it  of  fuch  confequence  but 
t  it  may  be  adopted  as  the  foundation  of  a  fyftem  for  reduc- 
the  Englifh  weights  and  meafures  to  certain  ftandards  de- 
e^ent  upon  each  other,  fufEciently  exaS  to  anfwcr  all  the  . 
rpofeS  of  trade  and  commerce. 

The  firft  thing  is,  to  find  out  fome  invariable  method  for 
Ijafting  the  ftandard  integers  of  weights  and  meafures,  that 
y  may  continue  the  fame  through  all  fucceeding  ages  of  the' 
rid.  We  now  fay,  that  one  ounce  is  the  fixteenth  part  of 
pound  avoirdupoife,  as  an  integer;  and  alfo  that  one  inch' 
the  twelfth  part  of  a  foot  as  an  integer:  but,  then,  we  are  not 
rtain  that  the  pound  avoirdupoife,  nor  that  the  Englifh  foot,  are 
cfamc  now  as  they  were  a  thoufand  years  ago ;  becaufe  there 
s  not  been  any  invariable  method  of  adjufting  them  from, 
iiie  to  time.  There  ir  undoubtedly  fometning  wanting  to  be 
ne  to  eftablifh  one  certain  and  general  weight  and  meafure^; 
d  if  ^thefe  can  be  made  to  depend  upon,  and  to  correfpond 
ith  each  other,  fo  much  the  better.  According  to  the  fcale 
ftandard  he  deferibes,  formed  by  means  of  a  pendulum  ve¬ 
iling  feconds,  one  cubic  foot- of  witef  correfpouds  in  weight 
th  iqoo  ounces  avoirdupoife. 


si: 

i 


f 
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This  fcheme,  dedicated  by  psrmiffion,  and  with  propriety, 
Mr.  Pitt,  appears  to  be  natural,  and  fufficiently  exa£l  for 
idical  purpofes,  though  it  do  not  pretend  to  mathematical 
ccifion;  to  which,  indeed,  as  the  author  juftly  obferves,  mc» 
^ical  power  is  only  an  approximation. 


Abbe^ 
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Art.  XIV .  A  Narrative  of  TranfaSlions  relative  to  a  Sermn 
preached  in  the  Parijh  Church  of  Brighton^  Auguji  i8,  lygj. 
with  Jhort  Extradis  from  the  Sermon^  and  occaftonal  Remarku 
By  l^cejftmus  Knox^  D.  D.  Mafter  of  Tunbridge  School^  ani 
tate^  Fellow  of  St.  Johns  College^  Oxford*  pp.  132.  8yo, 
IS.  6d.  Dili/.  London>  1793* 

INSTEAD  of  a  grave,  hiftorical  relation  of  an  important 
event,  wc  foon  perceived  this  publication  to  be  a  farrago  of 
prolegomena,  preface,  the  narrative  itfelf,  and  an  appendix;  a 
jumble  of  merriment,  horror,  pedantry,  pathos,  religion,  loyalty, 
and  democracy;  which  laft,  however,  is  the  principal^ feature, 
covered  with  a  thin  veil  of  loyalty. 

The  prolegomena  confifts  of  feventeen  pages  of  (in  our  opi. 
nion)  wretched,  common-place  humour,  or  rather  nonfenfe, 
humour  certainly  not  being  Dr.  Knox's  talent;  of  which,  how¬ 
ever^  let  the  reader  judge  from  the  following: 

•PROLEGOMENA. 

•  To  certain  perfons  unknown  ;  but,  in  the  anonymous  autography 
of  their  rcquifition,  manifefto,  or  mandate,  direfted  and  feni  to 
pr.  Kqox  in  Brighton  theatre,  denominating  them felves,  ‘  The 
Gentlemen  of  this  theatre.' 

•  Gentlemen  of  this  Theatre, 

•  WHEN  one  man  accofts  another  by  name  in  the  llrcet,  whobai 

not  the  pleafure  of  knowing  him,  the  man  fo  accofted  ufually  returni 
the  civuity  of  the  hat,  and  fays,  *  Sir,  you  have. the  advantaged 
•  me*  I  fee,  indeed,  my  oan  name  on  the  back  of  the  note  whicli 
you  did  me  the  honour  to  fend,  me ;  but  in  the  infide  I  fee  no  naaieat 
all,  and'ean  find  no  appellation  with  which  to  addrefs  you  but  that 
which,  in  the  note*,  you  yourfclvcs  have  thought  proper,  to  alTame, 
videlicet p  *  The  Gentlemen  of  this  Theatre I  never  faw  your  facei 
before,  and  I  have  never  heard  your  names  fince ; — fo  that  you  ino3 
certainly  have  the  advantage  of  me.  Non  fumus  ergo  Inipat 

eongreJfus.—Do  lubens  manus. 

•  That  point  is  very  clear.  I  certainly  do  not  know  who  you  arc 
tt  remains  to  be  decided  what  you  are.  Let  me  put  on  my  fpedlacles 
and  look  at  your  own  manufeript  note  once  more. — ^  The^Genthmi 

of-^/A/j — Theatre.'— O/*  this  theatre — of— that  is,  the  gentlemei 
of  01  belonging  to  this  theatre. — Aye ;  there  I  have  it,  furc  enough 
The  gentlemen  of  this  theatre  muft  be  the  players ;  the  gentlemen  0 
the  fock  and  bufkin,  belonging  to  Brighton  theatre.'—*  Your  fervant 
g^ilemcn  ;  I  like  you  too  well  to  leave  you  yoi.^Pardonnez  moi.\ 
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•  I  take  ofF  my  fpedacles  with  the  fatisfa^ion  of  a  man  who  hat 
joft  made  a  difcovery  ;  and  turning  them  round  and  round  with  my 
finger,  I  turn  the  difcovery  in  my  thoughts  at  the  fame  time. — No, 
ijo— it  will  not  do ; — it  cannot  be  fo.  The  gentlemen  players  arc 
gentlemen  too  well  bred,  and  too  difereet,  to  turn  out  the  4>eftators— 
their  cuftomers — quiet  people  too,  whodifturb  nobody,  and  have  juft 
paid  for  five  feats  in  the  boxes.* — Befides,  you  fee  ‘  the  gentlemea 
of  this  theatre’  are  here  clpfe  behind  us — coming  along  with  their 
own  letter  themfelves,  like  the  Irifliman. — See,  fee,  they  are  clad  in 
military  uniferm  ;  they  cannot  be  the  players  ;  they  are  foldiers  in  rigbi 
taruejio — Do  obferve  their  uniform.^ 

# 

This  knotty  difficulty  continues  through  fome  pages  more^ 
But  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  reader  is  by  this  time  fatisfied 
with  the  prolegoijnena^  which  is  of  the  fame  caft  throughout,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  pathetic  and  folemn  exhortation  from  Su  Paul’s 
cpiftle  to  Timothy,  ii.  4,  is  introduced. 

Dr.  Knox  polTefles^  nervous,  good  fenfe,  when  he  is  wife 
enough  to  keep  to  his  provincCj  as  in  his  Liberal  Education^  and 
his  preface  to  this  publication  is  a  good  commpnwealth  eflay, 
in  which  he  inculcates  that  a  royal,  as  well  as^  popular  fadlion, 
may  exift;  and  throughout  the  pamphlet,  that  the  rights  of  the 
|)eople  are  held*  cheap  m  compafifon  with  the  claims’  of  the  - 
1  higher  powers;  and,-cn  the  whole,  it  is  artfully  and  peacefully 
inflammatory,  and  intended  to  raife  the  whiftling  of  a  name, 
and  the  credit  of  being  perfecuted. 

In  the  narrative  the  public  are  informed,  that  the  minifter  of 
Brighton,  the  fafliionable  way  of  writing  Brighthelmftone, 
though  a  ftranger,  entreated  rDr.'Knoxtp  give  him  a  fermon  on 
Sunday  the  iith  of  Auguft,  1793  ;  which,  he  Tells  us,  obtained 
him  great  refpei;!T  and  admiration;  and  that  the  follotying  Sunday, 
the  iith,  he  was  perfuaded^.much  againft  his  inclination,  to  de¬ 
liver  the  fatal  difeourfe,  the  caufe  of  fo  much  both  of  vexation  and 
exultation,  of  fo  much  grief  andjoy.  After  fervice,  a  lady  who 
had  been  charmed  with  the  fermon,  accofting  him,  fiiggelted  tQ 
him,  with  an  alarming  vifage,  that  fome  perfons  highly  refented 
it.  The  text  was,  ‘  Glory  to  God  in  the  bigh^i\  on  earth 
*  ^tace^  good-will  toiuards  mand  Mrs.  Knox,  and  their  fon  and 
daughter;  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  were  indeed 
greatly  alarmed;  but  himfelf,  whofe  nerves  appear  to  be  of  a 
Arm  texture,  not  at  all ;  and  he  accordingly  took  all  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  being  in  public,  in  hope  of  an  eclair ciffentent^  ti)!  on 
Tuefday  evening  following  the  fracas  at  the  theatre  happened 
thus: 

After  the  play  was  over,  before  the  farce  commenced,  from 
which  the  Do<^or  and  bis  family  were  fo  unjuftly  and  bar- 

baroufly 


■  ^ 
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baroufly*  debarred,  he  received  a  note  from  the  oppolite  b6‘)c,tfiaf 
•  his  difeourfe  was  fo  ofFenfive,  that  ^e  gentlemen  of  this  theatre 
^  dcHred  he  would  quit  it  immediately  which  he  refufing  to 
do,  and  requefting  to  know  who  had  lent  him  the  impertioent 
paper,  a  number  of  the  military  at  length  compelled  him  and 
his  family  to  leave  it,  calling  him  democrat^  Jcoundrel^  rafc^l^  &c, 
that  ought  to  be  hanged.  However,  they  ofFered  him  m  per. 
fonal  violence,  but  an  officer  pulhed  Mrs.  Knox  violently  by 
the  (houldcr,  and  bid  her  go  after  her  hulband  and  be  d— 
This  is  a  fummary  of  the  principal,  incidents,  which  are  fpun 
out  to  fuch  a  length  that  a  fetisfadory  quotation  would  greatly 
exceed  the  limits  of  a  Review. 

The  appendix  contains  fome  humorous  and  other  letters  ad. 
drefled/’o  Df.  Knox  on  the  occafion;  and  the  reader  will  find 
.{bme  je;7els  of  a  tolerable  water  among  the  rubbifh;  but  we 
fear  thav,  on  the  whole,  the  piece  is  far  from  doing  honour  to 
his  literary  tafte  or  judgment.  His  ufage  was  certainly  bafe, 
but  perhaps  not  totally  undeferved :  and  he  probably  determined 

to  make  ^e  moft  of  it*  *  / 

\ 


Art.  XV.  ^ejilons  to  be  refohtdi  or^  A  new  Metbad  of  ex. 
trctftng  the  Attention  of  young  People.  Interjperfed  with  variout 
Pieces^  calculated  for  lAjltuHion  and  Amufement.  Tranjlatei 
from  the  French  of  Madame  de  la  Fite.  pp.  514.  lamoi 
2  vols.  5$.  Murray.  Londdn,  1793. 


ADAME  de  Sainval,  the  mother  of  Sophia  and  Paulinaj 
**’^'*'  prefided  over  their  education)  and  whilft  fhe  eihpioyed 
the  ableft  mafters  to  inftrud  them,  endeavoured  herfelf,  by  her 
converfation,  to  form  their  minds  .to  virtue,  and  by  praftifing  it 
herlelf,  to  give  them  the  moft  ufeful  lellbns : 


«  For  this  attention,  Madame  de  Saiaval  was  reu'arded  by  the 
affefition  and  confidence  of  thefe  young  people ;  and  being  always 
careful  to  procure  them  fuch  amufements  as  they  might  enjoy  without 
interrupting  their  ftndies,  and  without  acquiring  a  talle  for  frivolous 
objeds,  (he  with  joy  faw  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  fhe 
happinefs  of  her  children.  It  appeared  alfo  that  nothing  could  de¬ 
range  this  plan  of  education,  when  an  unforefeen  event  obliged  her 
to  quit  London  and  its  environs,  in  order  to  refid:  at  a  folitary  coun¬ 
try  manfion,  where  duty  required  her  to  fettle,  at  leaft  for  fome  time. 
An  aged  and  refpeAable  female  relation,  whom  Ihe  confidered  as  her 
heft  benefafiirefs,  had  juft  loft  the  only  friend  that  tutached  her  to 

life  si 


id  he  Aijelvid. 


5ft  i  and  Her  grief  on  this  occafion  had  reduced  her  to  fvlch  a  ftate  of 
dfjctlidn,  that  ihe  could  neither  endure  nor  forfake  a  retreat  which 
conftantly  revived  the  moH  melancholy  fenfations*  Deeply  affeded 
by  her  fituation;  Madanie  de  Salnyal  employed  her  whole  care  lO 
confole  her,  and  renounced  for  Madame  Belmont  the  moll  agreeable 
tonnexions,  and  that  kirid  of  life'" which  was  moll  fiiitable  to  her  dif- 
pofition;  fuch  power  has  compalSoh,  heightened  by  gratitude,  over 
feeling  bfealls.  Convinced,  however,  that  oiie  duty  ought  not  to  be 
difeharged  at  the  cxpcnce  of  another,  and  being  under  the  necclUty 
of  fufpending  Tome  part  of  the  indrudion  which  Sophia  and  Paulina 
received ;  to  iapply  this  deficiency  as  much  as  poffible,  Ihe  refolvcd 
togive  he'rfelf  up  to  Hudy  with  frelh  ardour,  and  to  devote  her  a ffi- 
duous  care  to  the  education  of  her  daughters. 

«  Sophia,  the  eldelt  of  thefe  fifter-^,  preferred  a  country  to  a  town 
ircfidcnce,  and  the  company  of  her  mother  id  that  of  all  others.  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Sainval,  therefore,  was  not  afraid  that  ihe  would  be  under  any 
nneafinefs  when  (he  learned  her  intended  plan  of  retirement.  She 
had  attained  her  (ixteenih  year,  and  a  taftc  for  inllruftion  was  become 
fo  natural  to  her,  that,  when  (he  quitted  amufement  for  (lud/;  (he 
only  varied  her  pleafures.  With  regard  to  Paulina;  who  was  two 
years  younger,  as  (he  gave  lefs  application,  and  was  much  fonder  of 
the  pleaihres  of  her  age,  it  was  very  cafy  to  fprefee  her  regret.  To 
ftrengthen  her  reafon  by  the  example  of  Sophia,  Madame  de  Sainval^ 
after  informing  her  daughters  of  her  refolutidn;  and  the  nibtives  of ' 
her  journey,  pretended-  to  be  uncertain,  whether  (he  (hould  cafry 
them  to  the  country  along  with  her,  or  cntriill  them  to  the  care  of  a 
femaje  relation;  and,  without  giving  them  time  to  form  a  wifh  on 
the  fubjed,  (he  left  them  together,  very  much,  fUrprifed  at  the  news 
which  they  had  heard;  After  fome  moments  of  filence;  Paulina  be- 
ginning  to  expreis  her  forrovv,  *  Why,^  faid  Sophia  to  her,  *  arc  you 
lb  much  afflided  on  this  account?  Mamma  loves'  us  both  too  well 
to  feparate  us  from  her  i  and  I  hope  that  her  detcfitlinatlon  will  be 
favourable.* 

‘  Paulina,  You  cah  then,  without  much  concern,  quit  all  our 
friends  ?  •  . 

*  Sophiai  No;  I  (hall  regret  the  lofs  of  many,  and  jiarticiilafly  of 
nly  dear  Lady  Loaifa,  who  is  expeded  in  eight  days;  and  whom  I 
have  not  fecn  for  fix  months# 

*  Paulina,  In  that  folitary  abode  we  (hall  fee  nobody,  and  I  (hall 
forget  every  thing  that  I  have  been  taught  here.' 

*  Sophia.  Very  fortunately  the  moll  ufefui  lludies  may  be  purfueJ 
every  where.  We  (hall  have  the  fame  books,  and  the  afililanee  of  ouf 
taamma. 

*  Paulina,  Were  wO  entrufted  to  Lady  €••••,  we  (hould  make 
fome  progrefs  iii  mufic  and  drawing. 

*  Sophia,  True ;  but  at  prefent  application  may  fupply  the  want 
of  roalters. 

‘  Paulina.  I  could  almoft  wager,  that  (he  would  carry  us  to  fee  a 
plt/t  and  perhaps  even  an  opera. 
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*  Sophia.  We  fcarcely  ever  go  to  the  play,  but  are  we  lefs  happy 
on  that  account  ? 

*  Paulina.  And  thofe  beautiful  gardens  at  Kenhngton,  where  I 
ufed  to  walk  in  the  fpring  ! 

‘  Sophia.  We  lhall  find  trees  in  Madame  Belmontes  park. 

‘  Paulina.  And  while  I  am  with  that  lady,  who  is  fo  refpeflable, 
and  fo  dull,  I  mull  never  laugh. 

*  Sophia.  Why  not?  Mamma’s  company  will  CQnfole  her,  and  wc 
fhall  endeavour,  by  every  mark  of  friendfliip,  to  make  her  forget  her 
forrow. 

*  Paul’na.  I  have  never  feen  her,  how  then  is  it  poflible  for  me 
to  love  htr  much? 

*  Sophia.  Confider,  my  dear  Paulina,  that  (he  has  rendered  fotne 
very  cffeniia!  fervices  to  our  mamma. 

^  Paulina.  I  am  in  the  wrong ;  1  forgot  that. 

*  Sophia.  Mamma  has  determined  to  quit  all  her  friends,  and  flic 
will  endanger  her  health  by  travelling  in  a  fevere  feafon  :  thefe  arc 
undoubtedly  great  facrifices.  If  we  can  recompenfe  her  for  them  by 
our  application,  progrefs,  and  delire  to  pleafe  her,  how  ardently  ought 
w  e  to  wilh  to  accompany  her ! 

*  PauUna.  You  are  in  the  right,  Sophia.  And  befides,  it  will  be 
very  honourable  for  u?,  at  our  age,  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  be  ufe* 
ful  to  Madame  Belmont. 

‘  Sophia.  Without  doubt ;  *and  in  fome  meafure  to  repay  her  for 
the  fervices  Ihe  has  rendered  to  our  mamma.  •  .  . 

Embrace  me,  my  dear  Sophia!'  cried  Madame  de  Sainval,  com¬ 
ing  forth  from  a  clofet,  in  which  Ihe  had  overheard  the  converfation 
of  her  daughters. 

*  Paulina.  Let  me  beg.  of  you,  Mamma,  not  to  leave  us  herc| 

behind  you  ;  think  no  more,  I  ptay,  of  feparating  froxn  us.  I 

*  Mad.  de  Sainual.  If  I  comply  with  your  wifhes,  Paulina,  it  wiU, 
however,  coll  you  fome  facrifices ;  you  mull  make  fome  efforts. 

*  Sophia.  No,  mamma;  you  are  our  bell  friend:  it  would  coll 
us  an  effort,  indeed,  to  be  left  behind  without  repining ;  our  greatefl 
pleafure  will  be  to  accompany  you. 

’  ■  .  i 

*  After  this  interview  Madame  de  Sainval  fet  out  on  her  journey,! 
without  further  delay;  and  Paulina  fhewed  no  kind  of  regret,  but  forj 
having  fuffered  her  affeflion  to  hefitate  a  fingle  moment  between  herj 
mother  and  her  young  friends.’ 

■I 

The  new  method  of  exercifing  the  attention  of  young  people 
contained  in  thefe  volumes,  is  .  this :  a  feties  of  queftions  i> 
written  upon  feparate  cards,  and  the  anfwers  are  mixed,  withou; 
any  order,  upon  a  flteet  of  paper.  The  fcholars  or  pupils  en 
deavour  to  hnd,  among  all  thofe  anfwers,  that  which  belongs 
the  quellion  propofed.  For  example: 

*  QJJjESTIONS 
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*  Ctu  E  S.T  I  O  N  S. 


•  For  what  purpofc  are  we  placed  in  this  world  ? 


What  are  the  only  means  of  attaining  that  end  ? 


*  What  is  virtue  ? 


What  is  pleafure? 


Are  there  fevcral  kinds  of  pleafures  ? 

‘  ,  ^6- 

How  can  we  diftinguifli  falfe  from  real  pleafures  ? 


*  What  name  do  you  give  to  thofc  which  are  not  followed  by 
repentance  ? 

8. 

*  What  are  thofe  which  an  honeft  heart  would  wl(h  next  morning 
not  to  have  known,  and'which^  fooner  or  later,  occafion  the  ruin  of 
thofe  weak  minds  who  give  themfelves  up  to  them  ? 


(  ’ 

How.muft  we  name  thofe,  the  remembrance  of  which  is  as  fwcet 
as  the  enjoyment  ? . 


To  what  may  a  good  defeription  be  compared  ? 


*  What  IS  it  that  is  a  treafure  to  the  wife  man^  and  a.burthen  to , 
the  indolent? 


"ANSWERS. 


"  To  praftife  virtue^ 


I 

•  There  are  for  all  taftes  and  all  ages ;  for  the  fenfes^  for  the  mind, 
atnd  for  the  heart ;  fome  are  found  in  exercife  and  repofe  i  fome  in 
ftudy  and  recreation;  and  fome  in  fdlitude  arid  fociety:  there  are 
fome  lawful,  fome  which  render  us  criminal,  and  others  that  make 
tts  better. 


•To  prepare  us  for  becoming  perfcflly  happy, 
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c. 

*  The  conllant  obfervatlon  of  thofe  daties  which  are  impofed  on 
us.  It  may  be  defined,  an  effort  over  ourfelves,  to  do  whatever  is 
proper,  or  to  avoid  what  is  improper* 

D.  .  * 

*  A  fituatlon  of  mind  that  renders  us  happy  whilil  it  continues. 

•  *  *  I 

H* 


*  Criminal  pleafures* 

F. 

*  ^  *  I 

*  By  the  impreffions  which  they  leave  on  us« 


L* 


•  Time. 


Innocent  pleafures. 


K« 


*  A  mirror,  which  reprefents  objedls  faithfully. 

♦  Virtuous  pleafures* 

*  Corrtfpondtntt  of  tbt  Figures  and  Letters* 


This  is  one  of  the  beft  books  of  education  that  has  ever 
come  into  our  bands.  The  plan  for  exciting  attention,  and' ex- 
ercifuig.  refle<^ion,  is. equally  Ample,  ingenious,  and  cfFedual. 
The  authorefs  is  well  acquainted  both  with  books  and  polite 
life :  and  the  queftions  and  dialogues  that  make  up  thefe  very 
interefting  and  ufeful  volumes  are  adapted  with  Angular  felicity 
to  the  formation  of  elegant  manners,  virtuous  difpofitions,  and 
a’khowIedg;e  and  tafte  in  polite  literature,  and  other  accom- 
pKlhments. 


% 
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Art.  XVI.  J  Letter  to  Mr.  Fox  on  the  Duration  of  the  Trial 
of  Mr.  H flings,  pp.  87.  8vo.  2s.  64.  Owen,  Lon*- 
don,  1794. 

^HIS  letter  was  written  In  confequencc  of  a  motion  made 
In  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  feconded  by 
Mr.  Fox,  for  a  committee  to  be  appointed  (conftfting  of  the  ma^ 
nagers!)  in  order  to  inquire  into  the  caufe  of  the  duration  of 
the  trial  of  Mr.  Haftings.  As  the  report  was  not  delivered 
until  Thurfday  the  17th  of  April,  the  publication  of  the  letter 
was  delayed,  and  the  delay. has  given  the  writer  an  opportunity 
to  add,  in  a  poftfeript,  an  abltracl  of  the  teftimony  of  Lord 
Cornwallis.  lii  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  who  writes  this 
letter,  in  whom  we  recognife  the  matter-of-faSl  ftyle  and  man* 
ner  of  Major  Scott,  the  great  and  firft  caufe  of  the  delay  ori¬ 
ginated  neither  with  Houfe  of  Commons,  nor  with  that  of 
the  Lords,  nor  with  Mr.  Haftings ;  but  in  the  late  Houfe  of 
Commons,  who,  by  voting  fuch  an  immenfe  mafs  of  matter^ 
and  ftating  the  whole  to  be  criminal,  extended  the  trial  to  its 
pfcfent  enormous  length.  That  they  did  vote  fo  enormous  a 
mafs  of  matter,  without'examination,  is  juftly  imputable  to  the 
mode  unfortunately  adopted  at  the  outfet  of  the  bufinefs;  and  if 
thi^  Hoiifc  of  Commons  had  not  exprefsly  precluded  the  ma¬ 
nagers  from  going  on,  by  directing  them,  to  clofe  the  profecu-* 
tion  with  the  article  of  contracts,  there  is  no  period  to  which 
the  trial  might  not  have  been  extended  ;  *  for  Mr.  Burke  faid, 
that  he  complied  with  the  criming  impati^ce  of  the  times, 
when  he  confented  to  Clofe  the  cafe~vvithout  going  through  all 
the  articles.  And  this  account  of  the  matter  is  exactly  con¬ 
formable  with  what  was  affirn^ed'  by  Mr.  Burke  in  his  fpeech 
Feb.  14,  1791.  ^  The  fact,’  faid  he,  *  is  this:  the  crimes 

^  have  been  found  fo  numerous,  that  they  had  not,  as  ufual, 

*  divided  them  into  feparate  articles,  but  into  clafles.  Under 
‘  each  of  the  clafles  (in  form  called  articles)  were  included  a 
^  number  of  charges,  fufficient  to  have  conftituted  a  feparate 
‘  impeachment ;  and  he  might  affirm,  that,  in  the  whole  body 
1  *  of  charges  was  included  as  much  criminal  matter  as  had  oc- 
‘  curred,  perhaps,  in  all  the  iinpeachments  which  were  to  be 
‘  met  with  in  the  Englifli  hiftory.* 

The  writer  of  this  Letter  to  Mr*  Fox  in  one  column  has 
printed  extrafts  from  the  fpeeches  of  the  managers  before  the 
Lords,  in  accufation  of  Mr.  Haftings,  and  in  the  oppofite  co¬ 
lumn  extradls  from  the  minutes  of  evidence  as  given  to  the 
poufc  of  Lords  in  Weftminfter  Hall.  To  this  evidence  he 
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takes  the  opportunity  of  adding  the  fubftancc  of  the  tcftimony 
of  the  Marquis  Cornwallis,  which  was,  that  .Mr.  Haftings 
was  generally  efteemed  and  refpedlcd  by  the  natives  of  India. 


’The  reflexion  that  arifes  in  the  mind  on  a  comparifon  of  the 
managers  glowing  afiertions,  with  the  evidence  produced  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Mr.  Haftings  is,  ‘  Mark  how  a  plain  tale  (hall  fet  them 
*  down!^  Shakfpeare. — In  this,  as  in  a  great' variety  of  other 
publications,  our  author  detects  manifold  mifreprefentations  and 
inconfiftencies ;  and,  on  the  whole,  evinces,  that  never  was 
fuch  an  impeachment  fince  the  fpirit  of  harmony  and  reafon 
brooded  over  the  unformed  chaos.  Indeed,  our  author’s  pre- 
fent,  as  well  as  feme  others  of  his  lateft  publications,  appear  to 
us  to  be  quite  fuperfluous ;  for,  if  there  were  a  fenforium^  in¬ 
formed  of  what  has  been  done,  faid,  and  written,  on  the  fubjedt, 
and  yet  infenfible  to  fuch  mifreprefentation  and  abfurdity;  all 
attempts  to  excite  fentiment  and  produce  conviction,  would  be 
like  kicking  and  pricking  a  dead  dog  ! !  /  ^ 

I  .  . . .  HP  i|HWM  ■  W  . 

Art.  XVII.  Bengal  Sugar.  An  Account  of  the  Method  and 
Expence  of  cultivating  the  Sugar  Cane  in  Bengal ;  with  Calcu^ 
lotions  of  the  firjl  Cojl  to  the  Manufa^urer  and  Exporter ;  and 
Suggejiions  for  attracting  that  Article  of  eajlern  Produce  exclu^ 
fwely  to  Great  Britain.  In  a  Letter  from  ‘  a  Planter  and 
Dijiiller  in  Bengal  to  his  Friend  in  London,  pp.  162.  8vo.. 
London,  1764, 

% 

•^HIS  publication,  we  might  conjeCture  from  internal  evl- 
^  dence,  were  we  not  well  enough  aflured  otherwife,  is  the 
production  of  Mr.  Prinfep,  a  merchant  in  the  city  of  London, 
author  of  Strictures  and  Obfervations  on  the  Mocurrery  Syf- 
tem,  of  which  we  have  given  an  account  in  our  laft  number. 
This  gentleman,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  held  different  employ¬ 
ments  in  the  fervice  of  the  £aft-India  Company  in  Bengal,  de¬ 
voted  much  of  his  induftry  and  time  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
land ;  and  thus,  with  the  character  of  an  European,  united  that, 
in  fome  degree,  of  a  native  Hindoo,  having  been  in  the  fitua- 
tions  of  , a  Ryot,  an  Izardar,  and  a  Talookdar.  Sound  fenfe, 
converfancy  with  bufinefs  (as  we  have  been  informed)  from  an 
early  period,  and  much  experience  and  obfervation  on  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  theatre  cf  commercial,  and,  in  general,  aCtive  life  and 
manners,  happily  confpired  with  what  we  may  caU  his  Hindoo 
character  and  circumftances,  to  direCt  his  mind  to  a  vaft  variety 
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of  comparifons  and  combinations ;  to  enlarge  his  views,  both 
commercial  and  political ;  and  to  open  fchemes  of  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  native  Hindoo,  the  colonift  that  might  be  planted 
amongft  them,  and  the  common  ihterefts  of  the  Eaft  India 
Company  and  Britifti  empire. 

Similar  inftitutions  and  orders  of  affairs  arife  out  of  fimilar 
circumftances ;  human  nature,  in  all  countries  and  ages,  how¬ 
ever  diftant  in  refpeft  of  place  and  time,  being  nearly  the  fame* 
Warlike  tribes  and  nations,  iffuing  forth  at  different  periods 
from  the  vaft  Tartarian  plain,  fubdued  the  fouth  and  the  weft  of 
Europe ;  China,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  peninfula  of  Hin- 
doftan ;  in  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Mogul  empire,  we 
find  as  lively  and  undoubted  veftiges  of  military  or  feudal  te¬ 
nures*  of  land;  the  property  of  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  vefted 
intheconqueror  (the  emperor)  as  lord  paramount,  who,  on  the 
condition  of  tribute  to  be  paid,  and  fervices  to  be  performed  in 
peace  and  war,  parcelled  out  his  territories  among  the  chiefs  of 
his  followers,  who,  in  like  manner,  fubdivided  them,  on  fimilar. 
conditions,  among  their  adherents.  In  Hindoftan,  as  in  Europe, 
the  great  officers  of  ftate  were  at  lirft,  as  in  Europe,  perhaps,^ 
removeable  at  ,the  pleafure  of  the  fovereign  ;  or  certainly,  in  the 
cafe  of  a  cafus  feedsrii^  through  nonperformance  of  exprefs  of 
implied  ftipulation.  .In  procefs  of  time,  however^  the  great 
public  offices,'  with  the  eftates  and  privileges  annexed,  became* 
in  fa^  hereditary;  and  the  power  of  the  Mogul  over  his  vaffals 
gradually  decayed.  And"  had  the  power  of  thofe  princes^  and 
lords,  who  held  their  principalities  dircftly  of  the  emperor,  been* 
as  f.ehle  and  ineffectual  over  their  tenants -as  that  of  the  lord, 
paramount  was  over  themfelves,  the  a<Slual  cultivator  of  the  foil* 
would  alfo,  in  the  courte  of  time,  become  independent. 

But,  beyond  the  origin  of  this  order  of  affairs,  Mr.  Prinfep 
was  led,  by  his  fituation,  to  mount  up  into  a  high  antiquity, 
and  trace  the  privileges  actually  enjoyed  by  the  hu^fbandmen  of 
India  to  times  pf  patriarchal  and  prima;val  fimplicity  and  juftice : 
to  the  hunting  and  the  paftoral  age,  when  the  land  was  not  pri¬ 
vate  but  common  property,  as  air  and  water*  Taxes  were  ne- 
ceflarily  paid  to  the  exigencies  of  government :  but  the  right  of 
the  Ryot,  and  other  cultivators,  under  other*  defignations  were 
held  unalienable,  according  to  the  di6lates  of  the  law  of  nature* 
And  it  is  to  this  happy,  this  divine  exemplar^  that  one  of  the  beft 
and  moft  enlightened  of  men,  the  author  of  an  Effay  on  the  Right 
of  Property  in  Land  *,  endeavours,  by  reafoning  with  thofe  who 
hive  power,  to  affimilate  the  European  governments  by  gentle 
gradations;  by  a  plan,  not  fubveriive  (like  certain  projects  of 


^  FublKhed  by  Walter,  Charing-Crofs. 
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certain  modern  reformers)  all  eftablinied  order  j  but  fuch  a^, 
by  taking  advantage  of  opportunities  as  they  arife,  may  multiply 
the  independent  cultivators  of  the  foil,  and  thereby  increafe  the 

*  population,  wealth,  and  commerce,  of  the. nation  to  a  degree 

*  beyond  the  utmoft  flight  of  commerce,  by  a  progrefSve  Agra- 

*  rian,  to  be  enlarged  according  to  fayourable  and  accidental 
‘  circuniftancef,  without  the  fmallefl  degree  of  confufionj  and 

*  without  doing  the  fmalleft  injury,  either  to  the  proprietors  of 
5  farms,  or  to  the  prefent  occupant*/ 

The  fruits  of  this  Angular  union  of  circumftances  in  the  cha- 
I*a3cr  and  circumltances  of  one  man,  we  have  reaped  in  the  firft 
Bengal  indigo;  in  an  extenlive  printing' work  in  Bengal;  toa 
very  promifing  effort  for  the  eftablifhment,  in  India,  of  one  ge¬ 
neral  ftandard  coin;  ‘  A  fliort  Review  of  the  Trade  of  the  Eaft 
f  India  Company;  Written  on  Occafion  of  the  Augmentation 
f  of  the  Company’s  Capital,  which  foon  after  took  place:’— 

^  Strictures  and  Obfervations  on  the  Syflcin  of  Britifh  Com- 
^  merce  with  the  Eaft  Indies/  in  which  w^ork  Mr. Prinfep  firft 
ftarts  thofe  ideas  of  the  inherent  rights  of  the  Ryots  op  India, 
which  are  fo  fully  difeuffed  in  the  letters  of  Gufreeb  Dofs; 
f’  The  Rights  of  the  Weft  Indians  to  a  double  Monopoly  of  the 
f  Sugar  Trade  and  the  Slave  Trade;’  and  to'  the  publication 
under  review,  entitled,  ‘  Bengal  Sugar,’  &c.— 'Amidft  the  pre¬ 
fent  copious  influx,  froni  month  to  month,  of  literary  publica¬ 
tions,  efpecially  bn  the  fubjeCls  of  comnierce  and  politics,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  critics  (not  Wr/>^7/,  but  philofdphical)  to 
point  out  the  circumftances  that  naturally  dired  the  attention 
of  readers  to  certain  deferiptiens  of  authors  rather  than  pthers. 
It  is  oh  this  ground  that  we  h^ve  introduced  thefe  prolegomena 
relating  to  the  author  of  Bengal  Sugar,  &c.  which  pamphlet 
may  be  cbnfidcred  as  a  continuation  of  the  report  upon  fugar, 
publifhed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Diredors  on  the 
29th  of  Feb.  1792,  fince  the  writer  has  purfued  the  line  of  in- 
veftigation  therein' exprefsly  laid  down — On  a  fubjed  of  fuch 
importance  to  this  country;  the  public  at  large  cannot  be  poffeft 
of  too  much  nor  too  early  information. — The  fads  detailed  are 
indifputable^  though  fome  of  the  calculations  appear  erroneous. 
Whether  the  writer’s  conclufions  be  well  or  ill  founded,  time 
and  experience  muft  determine.  In  the  mean  while,  thofe  who 
^e  moft  materially  interefted  in  the  event,'  may  now  have  an 


•  See  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Thomfon  to  the  Rev. 

J)r.  Samuel  Parr,  publilhed  by  Dr.  Parr  in  his  late  publication, 

tsdlcd ‘A  Sequel,  .  .  .  .  ^  v  *  •  , 
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,  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  3^3 

opportunity  of  taking  timely  meafure^  for  guarding  againft  the 
probable  consequences  of  this  difeovery. 

A  few  fliort  explanatory  notes  have  been  fubjoined^  and  tables 
annexed  of  the  weights  and  naeafures  cooiinonly  made  ufe  of  in 
Pcngal. 
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Art.  X  VIII.  Report  from  the  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Com* 
mnsy  appointed  to  infpeSt  the  Lords  Journals  in  relation  to  theit 
Proceeding  on  the  Trial  of  IVarren  Hajiings^  Efq.  and  to  report 
svhat  they  find  therein  to  the  Houfe ;  which  Committee  were  the 
Managers  appointed  to  make  good  the  Articles  of  Impeachment 
againji  the  faid  IVarren  Hafiings^  Efq.  and  who  were  afterwards 
injiru6ied  to  report  the  fcveral  Matters  which  have  occurred  fence 
the  Commencement  of  the .  faid  Profecution^  and  vjhiih-bavefin 
their  .Opinion^  contributed  to  the  Duration  thereof  to  the  prefent 
Time^  with  their  Ohjervatiens  thereupon.  ’  pp.  83.  8vo.  Clofe 
Print.  Debrett.  London,  1794. 

^HE  general  and  main  caufe  of  the  duration  in  queftion,  id 
.  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  has  already  been  briefly. 
Rated  in  the  account  above  given  of  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Fox  on 
that  fubjedit.  ,  As  to  the  obfervations  of  the  committee,  the 
principal  are  thefe,  ' 

That:- the  judges,  in  deciding  the  queftions  referred  to  them, 
had  given  thdir  opinions  fecretiy^  contrarily  to  the  almott  unin¬ 
terrupted  tenor  of  parliamentary  ufage  on  fuch  occafions.  That 
the  opinions  were  given,  not  upon  the  law^  but  upon  the  cafe. 
Th^t  the  modi,  of  giving  the  opinions  were  unprecedent ed^  and  con* 
trary  to  the  privileges  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  And  that  the 
committee  did  not  know  upon  what  rules  and  principles  the  judges 
bed  decided  upon  thofe  cafes. 

Lord  Thurlow,  in  a  fpeech  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  on 
the  22d  inft.  [May  1794],  alluding  to  this  report  of  the  ma- 
nagers,  faid,  ‘  There  was  a  pamphlet  publilhed  by  one  Debrett 
^  in  Piccadilly,  and  which  had  that  day  been  put  into  his  hand, 
reflefting  highly  upon  the  judges,  and  many  members  of  that 
houfe;  it  was  difgraceful  and  indecent;  fuch  as,  he  thought, 

never  ought  to  pafs  unpunijhedf  &c.  &c. - This  circum- 

ance  has  recently  given  occafion  to  the  following  pamphlet. 
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certain  modern  reformers)  oS  all  eftabliflicd  order}  h\it  fuch  af, 
by  taking  advantage  of  opportunities  as  they  arife/may  multiply 
the  indcpciideht  cultivators  of  the  foil,  and  thereby  increafe  the 

*  population,  weabh,  and  commerce,  of  the  nation  to  a  degree 

*  beyond  the  utmoft  flight  of  commerce,  by  a  progreflive  Agra- 

*  rian,  to  be  enlarged  according  Jo  fayourabje  and  accidental 
?  circuniftancef,  without  the  fmallefl  degree  of  confufionj  and 

*  without  doing  the  fmalleft  injury,  either  to  the  proprietors  of 
5  farms,  or  to  the  prefent  occupant*/ 

The  fruits  of  this  Angular  union  of  circumftances  in  the  cha- 
ra^cr  and  circumftances  of  one  man,  we  have  reaped  in  the  flrft 
Bengal  indigo;  in  an  cxtenlive  printing' work  in  Bengal;  to  a 
very  promifing  effort  for  the  eftablilhmei.it,  in  India,  of  one  ge¬ 
neral  ftandard  coin;  *  A  (hort  Review  of  the  Trade  of  the  Eaft 
f  India  Company;  Written  on  Occafion  of  the  Augmentation 
f  of  the  Company’s  Capital,  Which  foon  after  took  pface:*— 

^  StrivSfufes  and  Obfervations  on  the  Svflcm  of  Britifh  Com- 
\  inerce  with  the  Eaft  Indies;’  in  which  w^ork  Mr. Prinfep  firft 
flarts  thofe  ideas  of  the  inherent  rights’  of  the  Ryots  op  India, 
which  are  fo  fully  difeuffed  in  the  letters  of  Gufreeb  Dofs} 

The  Rights  of  the  Weft  Indians  to  a  double  Monopoly  of  the 
f  Sugar  Trade  and  the  Slave  Trade;’  and  to*  the  publication 
under  review,  entitled,  ‘  Bengal  Sugar,’  &c.— Amidft  the  pre- 
fent  copious  influx,  from  month  to  month,  of  literary  publica¬ 
tions,  efpecially  bn  the  fiibje<Sls  of  comnierce  and  politics,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  critjes  [not  verbal^  but  philofdphical)  to 
point  out  the  circumftances  that  naturally  diredi  the  attention 
of  readers  to  certain  deferiptions  of  authors  rather  than  pthers. 
It  is  oh  this  ground  that  we  have  introduced  thefe  prolegomena 
relating  to  the  author  of  Bengal  Sugar,  &c.  which  pamphlet 
inay  be  cbnfidcred  as  a  continuation  of  the  report  upoh  fugar, 
publiffied  by  the  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Diredtbrs  on  the 
29th  of  Feb.  1792,  fince  the  writer  has  purfued  the  line  of  in- 
veftigation  therein' exprefsly  laid  down — On*  a  fubjedi  of  fuch 
importance  to  this  countryThe  public  at  large  cannot  be  pofleft 
of  too  much  nor  too  early  information. — The  fadls  detailed  are 
ihdifputable^  though  fome  of  the  calculations  appear  erroneous. 
Whether  the  writer’s, concliifions  be  Well  or  ill  founded,  time 
and  experience  miift  deterrnihe.‘  In  the  mean  while,  thofe  who 
sure  moft  materially  interefted  in  the  event,'  may  now  have  an 


•  See  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Thomfon  to  the  Rev. 
Pr.  Samuel  Parr,  publilhed  by  Dr,  Parr  in  his  late  publication, 
tailed  A  Sequel,  v  .  i  ,  ^ 
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^  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  3^3 

ppportunity  of  taking  timely  meafuroi  for  guarding  againft  the 
probable  confequences  of  this  dtfeovery.  '  1 

A  few  (liort  explanatory  notes  hnve  been  fubjoined,  and  tables 
annexed  of  the  weights  and  meafures  commonly  made  ufe  of  in 
Bengal. 


Art.  Xyill.  Report  from  the  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Com^ 
monsy  appointed  to  infpei^  the  Lords  Journals  in  relation  to  their 
Proceeding  on  the  Trial  of  Warren  Hajiings^  Efq.  and  to  report 
fuhat  they  find  therein  to  the  Houfe  \  which  Committee  were  the 
Managers  appointed  to  make  good  the  Articles  of  Impeachment 
againfi  the  faid^  Warren  Hafiings^  Efq.  and  who  were  afterwards 
injirulled  to  report  the  fever  al  Matters  which  have  occurred  fence 
the  Commencement  of  the  faid  Profecution^  and  which  bave^  in 
timr  Opinion.^  contributed  to  the  Duration  thereof  to  the  prefent 
Time^  with  their  Objervatiens  thereupon,  pp.  83.  8vo.  Clofc 
Print.  Debrett.  London,  1794. 

i.  * 

^HE  general  and  main  caufe  of  the  duration  in  queftion,  in 
T  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  has  already  been  briefly^ 
ftated  in  the  account  above  given  of  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Fox  on 
that  fubje<£t.  ,As  to  the  obfervations  of  the  committee,  the 
principal  are  thefe. 

That -'the  judges,  in  deciding  the  queftions  referred  to  them, 
had  given  thdir  opinions  fecretiy^  contrarily  to  the  almott  unin« 
terrupted  tenor  of  parliamentary  ufage  on  fuch  occafions.  That 
the  opinions  were  given,  not  upon  the  law^  but  upon  the  cafe. 
That  the  mode  of  giving  the  opinions  were  unprecedented^  and  con-- 
trary  to  the  privileges  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  And.  that  the 
committee  did  not  know  upon  what  rules  and  principles  the  judges 
bad  decided  upon  thofe  enfes. 

Lord  Thurlow,  in  a  fpeech  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  on 
the  22d  inft.  [May  1794],  alluding  to  this  report  of  the  ma- 
nagers,  faid,  ‘  There  was  a  pamphlet  publifhed  by  one  Debrett 
‘  ill  Piccadilly,  and  which  had  that  day  been  put  into  his  hand, 
^  reflefting  highly  upon  the  judges,  and  many  members  of  that 
*  houfe;  it  was  difgraceful  and  indecent;  fuch  as,  he  thought, 

never  ought  to  pafs  unpunijhed^  &cc.  See. - This  circum- 

iince  has  recently  given  occafion  to  the  following  pamphlet. 


Rev. 

ition, 


unity 
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Suh^Qance  of  the  Speech  of  Mr.  Burle* 


Art.  XIX.  Suhfarce  of  the  Speech  of  the  Right  flon.  Edmund 
Burke  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons^  on  Prtdiiyd  the  T.'^d  Day  of 
*•  Alay^  I794»  jinfwer  to  certain  Ohfervations  on  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  •  cf  Managers^  reprefeniing  that  Report  to  have 
been  a  Libel  on  the  Judges,  pp.  26.  8vo.  is.  London, 
'  1794. 


^  '^HE  reader,*  fays  the  editor  of  this  fpeeeh,.  *  will  perhaps 
‘  obferve  in  it  a  certain  degree  of  obfeurity.  It  is  not  cafy 


5  to  afeertain,  with  precifion,  what  thofe  ohfervations  are  to 

*  which  it  alludes.  The  public  papers,  indeed,  of  the  23d  inft. 
^  contain,  in  the  accounts  of  the  debates  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords 
^  on  the  preceding  day,  and  under  the  title  of  Lord  Thurlow’s 
f  fpecch,  fome  paflages  which  bear  a  reference  to  the  fubjeftof 
5  Mr.  Burke’s  remarks.*  [Here  follows  a  quotation  from  Lord 
Thurlow’s  fpeech.] — The  editor  then  proceeds  to  call  in  quef- 
tion  the  authenticity  of  that  fpeech,  as  it  was  improperly  intro¬ 
duced,  and  contained  fentiments  and  pofitions  altogether  un- 
worthy  of  the  great  law  lord  to  whom  it  was  imputed.— 

*  However,*  fays  he  in  conclufion,  ‘  fince  we  can  difeover  no 

*  other  obfervations  in  anyjate  public  proceedings,  which  tend 

f  to  explain  or  throw  light  upon  Mr. ‘Burke’s  fpeech,  we  have 
‘  prefixed  them  to  the  publication  of  this  fliort  account  of  it.’-^ 
The  Substance  of  this  Substance  of  Mr.  Burke’s  Speech 
is,  ‘.  the  Report  fpeaks  forjitfclf.  Whenever,  an  occafion  (hall 
‘  be  regularly  given  to  maintain  every  thing  of  fubftance  in  that 
‘  paper,  I  Ihalfbc  ready  to  meet  the.proudeft  name  for  ability, 
‘  learning,  or  rank,  that,  this  *  kingdom  contains  on  that 
‘  fubjeci.*  ‘1  f. 


See  into  what  a  narrow  compafs'a  long  and  eloquent  fpeech 
may  be  comprefled!  In  this  fpeech  we  were  ftruck  with  what 
follows,  coming  from  (the  author  of  the  Report)  Mr.  Burke: 
‘  Whatever  it  [the  Report]  fays,  it  does  not  fay  calumnioufly. 
‘  Th  is  kind  of  language  belongs  to  perfons  whofe  eloquence 
‘  entitles  them  to  a  free  ufe  of  epithets  !  !*  Not,  to  be  fure,  to 
perfons  fo  guarded,  and  fo  delicate  in  their  epithets,  as  the  lead* 


hig  member  of  the  committee  ! ! 


•ml 
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I  Fot  the  ENGLISH  REVIEW, 

national  affairs 

For  MAY  i794t 

IN  furveying  fo  wide  a  field  as  Europe,  it  is  neceffary  to  di¬ 
vide  it  into  parts and  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  put  it 
into  a  certain  number  of  fixed,  than  occafionally  to  view.it  un- 
dff  different  and  f^ew  divifions.  7'his  arrangement  will  contri¬ 
bute  equally  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  writer,  and  to  keep 
alive  the  curiofity  of  the  reader.  When  an  author  wanders 
from  place  to  place  without  any  other  guide  than  the  peculiar 
affociations  of  his  own  ideas,  we  follow  him,  indeed,  but  at^ 
fome  diftance,  and  fomewhat  unequal  a  pace.  When  the  route 
$  clearly  marked  out,  and  the  ftages  and  refting-places  fpecified, 
mre  are  not  dragged  along,  but  go  fide  by  fide,  in  a  kind  of 
companionable  way.  I  he  fubjedts  of  obfervation  are  known 
)eforehand.  The  reader  has  his  own  notions  on  thofe  fubjedts 
%  well  as  the  writer..  -And  he  has  a  curiofity  to  know  how  far 
lis  travelling  tutor  confirms,  or  differs  from  him  in  opinion, 
md  what  new  fails  he  can  bring  under  his  .view,  or  fentiments 
inder  his  power  of  refleftion. 

In  the  laft  number  of  this  political  and  periodical  retrofpedl, 
expreffed  fome  thoughts  of  following  the  divifion  of  Europe 
uto  ten  parts  by  the  celebrated  Fletcher  of  Saltoun.  That  di- 
ifion  we. dated  from  memory;  to  the  bed  of  our  recollection, 
ut  imperfectly.  On  looking  again  into  Fletcher,  we  find  that 
ft  have  neither  given  an  accurate  delineation  of  his  political 
nd  geographical  furvey,  nor  could,  if  we  had,  make  fuch  ad- 
antage  of  it  as  we  had  imagined,  in  the  prefent  circumdances 
f  the  European  nations,  widely  different  from  thofe  of  the 
mes  in  which  that  great  genius  publifhed  his  political  dif- 
ourfes*.  Adopting,  therefore,  the  general  idea  of  Fletcher, 

we 


•  *  God  and  nature  feem  to  have  marked  out  certain  portions  of 
the  world  for  feveral  great  focieties  of  men  ;  having  divided  them 
from  each  other  by  feas  and  mountains,  or  fome  remarkable  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  foil  and  climate.  The  ifland  of  Britain,  and  that  of 
Ireland,  feem  conveniently  fituated  for  one  government :  Spain 
and  Portugal  for  another,  becaufe  they  lie  together  in  one  compact 
l>ody,  and  are  divided  from  the  reft  of  Europe  by  the  Pyrenean 

*  mountains# 
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we  (ball  bend  it  a  little  to  our  prefent  purpofe;  and,  in  our  ten. 
fold  divifion  of  Europe,  be  direded,  not  (blely  by  natural  boun. 
daries,  but  by*lhe  compound  ratio  of  their  geographical  fituation 
and  prefent  political  importance. 

I.  France.  II.  Spain  and  Portugal.  III.  Italy,  with  the 
Italian  walls,  Savoy  and  Switzerland.  IV.  Germany,  follow, 
iag,  for  the  moft  part,  the  counfels  and  the  fortune  of  Auflria 
and  of  Pruflia.  V. '  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  other  neighbouring 
provinces,  in  extent  of  territory,  fertility  of  foil,  and  commo. 
dioufnefs  of  navigation,  fitted  to  be  a  great  and  opulent  liatcj 
though  unfortur»ate}y  deftitute  of  natural  barriers,  and  at  this 
monvsnt  doubtful  which,  if  indeed  after  aii  their  efforts  they  muft 
©bey  any  matter!  VI.  Turkey  in  Europe.  VII.  Ruliia. 
VIII.  Sweden  and '  Denmark.  IX.  The  Low  Countries,  in. 
eluding,  the  Aullrian  as  well  as  the  Seven  United  Provinces. 
X.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

I.  France,  at  the  lame  time  that  Ihe  preferves  her  charaSer 
for  lcvity,»and  vibration  from  extreme  to  extreme,  is  in  a  fitu-i 
ation  new,  and  unprecedented  in  the  hiftorv  of  the  wo^rldj  in  a 
ftate  of  war  againlt  what  is  wont  to  be  moft  dear  to  men,  their! 
property  and  their  religion.  All  religious  - fe6Is  they  pretend  to 
tolerate;  but  tl>ey  are  jealous  and  boftile  to  all  religious  efta. 
blilhments,  without  which  the  warmeft  fentiments  of  religioa 
evaporate  into  mctaphyfical  vagaries,  which  terminate  in  the 


•  mountains.  In  like  manner  France  is  contaitied  within  the 

«  Jura,,  the  Vogc,  the  Ardennes,  and  the  Pyrenees,  .  Italy  is  fef!- 

•  rated  from  all  other  .parts  by  the  Alps;  and  the  three  adjacent 

•  iilands  feem  naturally  to  hdvjng  to  that  country.  1’hc  feventeet 
f  provinces,  the  circles  of  Weftphalia'  and  Lower  Saxony,  with  ibe 

•  archbifbopfic  of  Cologn  and  kingdom  of  Deoniark,  feem  commo* 

•  dioufly  placed  to  be  united  under  one  government.  The  red  ot 

•  Germany,  with  the  Swifs  cantons,  and  (he  provinces  that  lie  be- 

•  tiveen  thofe  countries  and  the  Adriatic  fea,  might  very  well  com- 

•  pofe  another.  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  and  northern  pirti 
^  of  Mufeovy,  lying  under  the  fame  climate,  may  be  convenieniljf 

•  joined  together  Poland,  PruITia,  and  Lithuania,  and  the  fouthen 

•  parts  of  the  European  Mufeovy,  with  the  Little  Tartary,  iiiign' 
‘  likewife  be  properly  united.  The  countries  that  lie  to  the  norti 

•  of  Macedonia  and  Albania,  and  on  the  footh  of  the  Carpath’^i^ 
\  mountains  from  Autlria,  Siavla,  and  Carniola,  to  the  EuxineJb, 

•  might  be  a  ninth  dhlhi^t  govern inent.  And  Macedonia,  Aibaniii 

•  Theffaly,  Epinus,  Achaia,  Morea,  Negropont,  Candia,  and  tb! 

•  adjacent  iflands,  a  tenth.* — Vide  Poiiiical  Works  of  Andrei 
Fletcher,  An  account  of  a  converfation  concerning  a  right  reguh 
tion  of  governments  for  the  ^ood  of  mankind. 
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cold  damps  of  fcepticifm*.  All  the  property  m  France  is  at 
the  command  of  a  few  leaders  of  the  Convention  j  and  they 
thcmfelves  under  the  influence  and  power  of  the  municipality 
of  Paris^  Thus  when  law  and  juftice  in  the  Roman  empire 
^rc  no  more,  the  mob  of  Rome  re-echoed  at  the  door,  the 
voice  of  the  fenate,  and  with  wild  uproar  called  it  the  wifli  of 
the  people.  It  is  doubtlefs  a  prefumption  that  fentiments  of  re¬ 
ligion  are  congenial  with  the  human. mind,  that  the  advocates 
foratheifm,  or  at  beft,  for  the  cxiftence  of  an  Epicurean  god^ 
arc  the  moft  daring  and  abandoned  violators  of  moral  duty.  The 
Chriftian  altars  are  forfaken,  and  human  vidlims  are  daily  facri- 
(iced  to  mammon.  But  it  is  rot  to  cupiditv  alone  that  (uch  fa- 
crificcs  are  made.  The  prefent  rulers  of  France,  confeious  of 
uilt,  and  afraid  of  returning  jullice,  cannot  afford  to  follow 
umane  courfes.  ‘  Thcfe  are  for  the  innocent  only. — The  mur« 
er  of  the 

PRINCESS  ELIZABETH, 

inowned  for  innocence  of  manners,  and  benevolence  of  difpo^* 
tion,  without  even  the.  pretext  of  a  crime,  dtifinguifhes  the 
rtfent  horrors  of  France,  and  flamps  a  charader,^  that  is  tlieir 
in  the  annals  of  human  cruelty. 

It  is  fome  confolation  to  humanity  that  a  ftate  fo  feverifh  can- 

Iotbe  permanent,  butToon  arrive  at  fome  crifis  of  recovery  or 
iflblution.  In  the  progrefs  of  civil  commotion  and  revolution, 
pelrmd  comes  when  the  people  become  indifferent  to  all  forms 
f  government,  and  have  no  fixed  principles,  nor  yet  attach- 
lents  nor  averfions,  beyond  what  the  force  ne^eft  at  hand  in- 
piresi  and  lofe,  in  their  folicitude  for  their  own  fafety,  all  fenfc 
^  honour,  and  all  public  fpirit.  A  few  individuals  dare  to 
mpt  a  revolution ;  more  wifli  to  fee  it  accompliflied  j  while 
^Ight  counfels  demand  an  appeal  to  deliberation,  crimes  fuc- 
by  confufion  and  difpatch  ;  and  all  are  ready  to  acquiefee 
M  any  form  of  government  that  promifes  prefervation  from  the 
^ wft  imminent  dangers,  however  heterogeneous  and  unftable 
rjM  its  nature.  The  confufions  and  the  terrors  of  anarchy  are 
Jntinued;  and  the  fame  anxious  concern  for  fafety  that  induced 
i  acquicfcence  in  democracy,  prepares  the  way  for  as  ready 
ji®  acquiefcence  in  defpotifm.  If  matters  have  not  yet  come  up 
riAthU  pitch  in  France,  they  feem  to  be  verging  faft  towards  ic. 


*  It  feems  itnpoffible,  without  external  ceremonies,  and  founda- 
too,  for  maintaining  religious' orders,  that  any  fett  can  long 
^in  their  true  or  original  fpirit.  The  Quakers  now  are,  for  the 
^  part,  mere  deills.  There  are  more  Icepcics  among  the  Cal- 
than  the  Lutherans. 

•  ^  The 
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The  French  nation  is  governed  by  a  junto  of  twelve,  \vith 
Roberfpierre  for  a  prcfident  or  moderator.  It  has  lately  been  rc. 
ported  by  a  French  deferter,  that  above  four  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  perfons  are  confined  in  difFeient  gaols  in  France  j  and 
that  fo  general  was  the  impatience  under  the  yoke  of  the  ty. 
rants,  diat,  on  the  redudion  of  Landrecy,  an  infurredion  was 
apprehended  in  different  towns  in  France,  and,  among  thefe,  the 
capital.  The  fpirit  of  difeontent  and  divifion  in  France  would 
be  greater,  as  we  have  often  had  occafion  to  obferve,  if  they 
were  not  affailed  by  an  hoft  of  external  enemies. 

The  firft  idea  that  occurred  to  kings  and  minifters  of 
on  being  informed  of  the  French  revolution,  was,  to  attack 
them  on  all  hands,  and  reduce  them,  by  hard  blows,  to  anac. 
knowledgment  of  the  rights  of  monarchs.  A  combination  cf 
all,  or  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe,  it  was  thought,  would 
fbon  reduce  France  to  her  (bber  fenfes.  This  was  natural! 
enough,  but  not  the  rcfult  of  profound  wifdom.  It  is. in  the 
fchool  of  adverfity  that  nations  are  trained  up  to  power  and 
greatnefs.  The  United  Provinces  grew  and  flourilhed,  though 
at  war  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  at  that  time  in  the  /polfiffion 
of  all  their  German  and  Italian  dominions,  as  well  as  of  the 
Spanifh  empire.  The  Romans  were  at  war  with  tlie  whole 
world,  and  they  conquered  it.  Ifhmael  was.  a  .wild  man:  his 
hand  was  againft  every  man,  and  every  man’s  hand  was  again# 
him.  His  defeendants,  the  Arabians,  is  the  only  .nation,  of 
high  antiquity,  that  has  never  been  conquered. — Would  the 
neighbouring  powers  weaken  France,  let  them  leave  her  to  her- 
felf;  to  the  operation  of  internal  diicord,  to  the  effeils  of  peace 
and  of  luxury. — We  hear  of  vi(^ories  gained  by  the  French  m 
day,  and  vidories  gained  by  the  allies  another.  Both  partb 
have  fought  with  alternate  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  in  feme  in- 
fiances  favourable  to  the  French,  in  others  to  the  confederate  * 
When  the  French  ftretch  out  their  line  far  beyond  the  frontier, 
they  fufFer  lofs  and  defeat.  When  we,  in  like  manner,  at¬ 
tempt  fimilar  adventures,  we  in  our  turn  are  unfortunate.  It 
would  feem  prudent,  therefore,  to  convert  the  war,  as  much  ai 
pofiible,  into  a  war,  on  our  part,  of  defence. 

If  any  thing  may  be  predifted*  in  politics,  it  is  certain  that 
the  wide- extended  and  populous  empire  of  France  can  never 
governed  by  dcmocratical  forms,'  even  if  the  French  nation, 
inftead  of  being  the  mofi  corrupt  arid  profligate,  were  the  moil 
fimple  in  their  manners;  the  moft  virtuous  in  Europe.- 
Thoughts  were  often  entertained,  and  fome  feeble  attempts 
were  made,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  reftore  thi 
ancient  republic.  If,  faid  Galba  to  Pifo,  whom  he  adopted  ^ 
his  fon,  and  deftined  as  his  fucceflbr  to  the*  empire,  ^ 

‘  migbi] 
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€  mighty  fabric  of  this  great  empire  could  fub-ifl:  on  any  other 
^  foundation  than  that  of  a  monarchy,  the  glory  of  reltoring 
i  the  old  republic  (hould  this  day  be  mine/  It  Ws  evident  that 
the  ancient  republic  could  not  be  reftored  without  a  reftoration 
of  ancient  nianners. 

At  the  fame  time  that  the  war,  on  our  parts,  fliould  become 
more  and  more  a  war  merely  of  defence,  a  manifetto  {hould  be 
drawn  up  by  the  confederate  powers,  {fating  the  terms  on  which 
they  would  be  willing  to  make  peace  with  the  French  nation. 
Some  compromife  might  be  made  in  favour  of  the  emigrants: 
but  all  ideas  of  reftoring  them,  without  conditions  or  limita¬ 
tions,  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  eftates  and  former  privileges, 
fliould  for  ever  be  abandoned.  It  was  the  terrible  apprehenfions 
generally  entertained  of  the  princes  and  nobles  returning  in  all 
the  tyranny  of  military  triumph^,  that  united  the  greater  part 
of  the  nation  in  a  firm  purpofe  to  maintain  the  new  govern¬ 


ment. 

If  the  French  nation  were  fufFered  to  breathe  a  little,  to  re- 
pofe  in  fome  degree  of  quiet,  the  fentiments  'of  nature,  over¬ 
whelmed  at  prefent  by  the  ruin  and  confufion  of  all  things^ 
would  revive.  Torrents  of  palfions  .and  crimes  agitate  and 
trouble  the  waters:  but,f  tranquillity  being  rellored,  the  muddy 
mafs  would  gradually  fubfide,  and  the.  clear  furface  refleA  the 
impreffions  of  truth  and  virtue.  The  prefent  {fate  of  France 
is, an  unnatural  and  artificial  {late,  excited  and  kept  up,  in  a 
great  meafure,  by  external  nritation.  There  are  only  two  ways 
of  getting  rid  of  F'rench  affairs:  either  to  continue  that  irrita- 
I  tion  to  inflammation  and  mortification  ;  or  to  remove  it,  that  the 
patient  may  recover.  The  firft  of  thefe  alternatives  appears  to 
us  neither  to  be  pra£licable,  nor  defirable,-  if-it  were. 


As  the  external  prefTure  of  the  allies  unites  the  French  nation 
into  one.compadl  body,  fo  alfo  it  is  poffible  that  the  hoftile  attacks 
of  the  French  may  ralfe  up  a  formidable  enemy  by  awakening 
in  the  catholic  countries  a  fpirit  of  religious  enthufiafm.  When 
the  fpirit  of  war,  or  the  fpirit  of  indu{lry,  departs  from  any 
country,  it  is  not  to  be  revived  fuddenly  by  any  efforts.  A  long 
lapfe  of  time,  even  of  ages,  muft  intervene,  and  the  foil  be¬ 
come  wild  and  rugged,  as  at  firft,  before  it  be  capable  of  new 
cultivation.  But  there  is  fomething  in  the  religious  fpirit  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  It  fprings  up  as  readily,  nay  perhaps  more 
readily,  in  weak  and  enervated  minds,  than  in  thofe  of  a  .more 
vigorous  nature..  It  is  not  produced  by  education  and  early 


— — Regnabit  fanguine  multo 
Ad  regnum  quifquis  venit  ab  exilio. 
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habits  orily,  but,  on  fomc  occafions,  and,  above  all^  on  tbofe  op 

perfecution,  it  fla(b'es  fuddchly  from  mind  to  mind,  like  the 
lightning  iA  heaven.  This  diftinftion  between  the  religious 
and  other  fpirits  or  paffions,  is  of  great  importance }  nor  do  po. 
liticians  always  calculate  all  its  latent  energy.  7'his  fpirit  re« 
vives  in 

SPAIN,  AS  WELL  AS‘  IN  ixALY, 

•  *  ‘  *  *  '  '  *  ■*  . 
and  has,  on  fome  occafions,  animated  the  Spani(h,  as  well  as 
the  Neapolitan  and  Sardinian  troops,  to  great  intrepidity  of 
zGtion*  In  proportion,-  therefore,  as  the  French  troops  prefs 
upon  the  neighbouring  catholic  nations,  the  fpirit  of  religionj 
like  the  palm-tree,  which  flourishes  the  more  it  is  trod. on,  will 
wax-ftronger  and  ftronger :  juft  as  the  fpirit  pf  freedom  and  the 
union  of  the  people  in  France  is  kept  up  by  the  approaches  and 
the  attacks  of  the  confederates.  On  this  ground,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  laft  war  between  the  Ruffians  and  the  Turks, 
we  ventured  to  aftert,  as  a  thing  not  altogether  improbable,  that 
religious  fanaticifm  among  all  Mahomedan  nations,  might  prove 
a  fufficient  match  for  the  numbers  and  hardihood,  and  fteady  re- 
(oludon  of  the  Ruffians.  The  event  falfified  our  conj^lurc. 
Yet  the  Turks  fought,  on  the  whole,  with  frantic  courage;  and, 
had  they  been  equal  to  their  enemies  in  .  the  difcipline  arid  ma¬ 
chinery  of  war,  they  muft  have  prevailed.  But  the  ^catholic, 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  in  refpe£l  of  thefe,  are  equal,  or^may  eafilj 
become  equal,  to  the  French,  as  there  is  nothing  that  rcflirains 
them  from  adopting  all' military  improvements.  Thc  Turks  had 
a  zeal,  but  not  a  zeal  according  to  knowledge.'  In  Auftria,  in 
Hungary,  and  other  nations  fubjedi  to  the  emperor,  in  Spaing 
Portugal,  and  Italy,  religious  zeal  may  be  united  with  military 
ftill.  An  union  between  thefe  may  be.fgund,  in  the  prpgrefs  of 
the  war,  to  perform  wonders. — The  French  have.feized  one  of 
the  pafles  of  the  Alps  (the  fame,  according  to  General  Melvill, 
who  reafons  on  very  natural  and  probable  grounds,  with  . that  by 
which  Hannibal  penetrated  into  Italy),  pour  down  in  great  nurri* 
bers  into  Piedmont,  and  threaten  to  over-run  and  plunder  rdl 
the  Italian  ftates.  There  is,  we  hope,  or  we  trtift  that  there 
will  arife,  in. Italy  a  juft  and  indignant  fpirit  of  rcfiftance  anil 
reven^.  The  French  army  in  the  Pyrenees  threaten  likewii? 
an  irruption  into  Spain ;  frqm  whence,  if  they  (houid  invade  iff 
they  would  never  affiiredly  return* 

'  [  To  be  continued.  ] 
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